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$890 Invested Now 
Returns 


$1730 In 12 Years 


At current prices a security of one 
of the largest public utility organi- 
zations in the country may be pur- 
chased at 89—$890 per $1,000 par 
value. In 1935 this security will be 
paid off at par and in the meantime 
it will have earned $730 in interest, 
a total of $1,730. 


Full information and details of our 
Monthly Investment Plan sent upon 
request for 


Circular BI—193 


H. M. Byllesby and Co. 


New York Chicago 
111 Broadway 208 S. La Salle St. 
Providence Boston 








Turks Head Bldg. 14 State St. 



































Cities Service Co. 
Preferred Stock 


Cities Service Company. deriving its 
income from over 100 subsidiary 
companies located in different sec- 
tions of the country, is earning its 
dividends over 2% times, and Cities 
Service Preferred Stock, with an as- 
set value of over $250 a share, pre- 
sents today a most attractive invest- 
ment with a substantial yield. 


About $1,350 invested in Cities 
Service Preferred Stock, which may 
be purchased on a partial payment 
plan, will yield an income of $10 
monthly. 


Send for Circular P-15 


SECURITI S—DERARTMENT 


























The CONTINENTAL and 
COMMERCIAL 


BANKS 


GHICAGO 
Resources more tuan $ 500,000,000 


CONTINENTAL SERVICE WITH 7,450 BANKS 


HANDLING MAIL 





Wer receive > daily 7, 7, 000 pieces of mail an send 
8,500. These 15,500 envelopes average five 
enclosures each. The work requires 210 employes. 
Our work is greatly facilitated by the care exer- 
cised by our 7,450 banking connections in 
“putting up” ard acknowledging mail. Their 
co-operation is essential to our success. It works 
both ways. 


CONTINENTAL 2nd COMMERCIAL 


NATIONAL BANK 


CHICAGO) 
“An extra measure of service” 
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COMMONWEALTH 
POWER 
CORPORATION 


6% Preferred Stock 


ROPERTIES serve more than 200 cities and 

towns in Michigan, Illinois, Indiana and Ohio, 
including Grand Rapids, Battle Creek, Kalamazoo, 
Flint, Jackson, Saginaw, Lansing, Bay City and 
Pontiac, Michigan; Peoria and Springfield, Illinois; 
Evansville, Indiana, and Springfield, Ohio, estimated 
population of territory served being in excess of 


1,150,000. 


Combined net earnings available for dividends 
and depreciation for year ended June 30, 1923, were 
$4,513,036.52—an amount equivalent to $18.80 a 
share on the preferred stock. 


An illustrated booklet describing the properties 
and business of this company and its subsidiaries 
together with a description of its 6 per cent pre- 
ferred stock, which is selling at a price to yield 
over 8 per cent, will be mailed upon request. 


Bond Department 


HODENPYL, HARDY & CO. 


Incorporated 


Fourteen Wall Street First National Bank Bldg. 


New York Chicago 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
United States and its possessions, Mexico and Cuba, $10.00 a year. 


Canada, $11.00 a year; Foreign Countries, $12.00 a year. 


Entered as second-class matter October 22, 1906, at the Post Office at New York, N. Y., 

U.S. A. under the Act of March 3, 1879. Copyright, 1923, by the Guenther Publishing Co. 
. IMPORTANT 

When notifying The Financial World of a change in address subscribers should give 


both the old and the new address. This notice should reach us about two weeks 
before the change is to take effect. 
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JOINT STOCK 
LAND BANK 
Bonds 


Exempt from Federal, State,: 
Municipal and local taxation. 


Ask for Circular C-74 


HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 


Established 1888 


New Yori bts chee 
Stock Exchang eS “ 
42 Broapway, New Yor 
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PROVIDENCE PORTLAND, ME, DETROIT 
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CLAUDE MEEKER 


EMPIRE BUILDING 
71 BROADWAY - NEW YORK 
Private Wire Connection to 
Western Office: Eight 
E. Broad St., Columbus, O. 


Specializing in 


Public Cities Service 
Utilities Issues 


Ohio Securities 
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CARL H.PFORZHEIMER & CO. 


Specialists in Standard Oil Securities 
25 Broad Street New York 
Phones: Broad 4860-1-2-3-4 


























What Securities 


Can the Investor Safely Purchase? 
—and Why? 


1isMANS 


Write for free copy to F. J. Lisman 
& Co., Members N. Y. Stock Exchange, 








20 Exchange Place, New York. 























American Light & Traction Co. 


STOCKS 


MacQuoid & Coady 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Telephone: Broad 76564 
25 Broad Street New York 
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BANK of the MANHATTAN COMPANY 


40 Watt Srrent, New York 


CHARTERED O33 1799 
aa 


' Capital $10,000,000 — Surplus and Undivided Profits, $13,140,643.81 


OFFICERS 
STEPHEN BAKER, President RAYMOND E. JONES, First Vice-President 
James McNeEIL, Vice-President P. A. Row ey, Vice-President V. W. Smitu, Vice-President 
B. D. Forster, Vice-President D. H. Pierson, Vice-President Joun StewarT Baker, Vice-Presideni 
Harry T. HAL. Vice-President Frank L. Hitton, Vice-President 


J. E. Avprep MICHAEL FRIEDSAM Georce McNEIR SAMUEL SLOAN 
STEPHEN BakeR WALTER JENNINGS ARTHUR G. MEYER JAMES SPEYER 
BERTRAM H. BORDEN RayMonp E. JONEs Joun C. Moore Cart &. STURHAHN 
MARSHALL FIELD Henry K. McHarc CHARLES E. Potts 


26 offices conventently located throughout the Boroughs of Queens and Brooklyn 


Wa ttTerR A. Rush, Cashier 


DIRECTORS 


JOHN STewarR BAKER 


Uptown Orrice— 3Z Union Square, New York 


O. E. Paynter, Vice-President 


GEORGE ZABRISKIE 






































FIRST CHICAGO 


Developed through the growth and experience of more than half a century 


The First National Bank of Chicago 


James B. Forgan, Chairman of the Board — Frank O. Wetmore, President 


and the 


First Trust and Savings Bank 


James B. Forgan, Chairman of the Board — Melvin A. Taylor, President 


a 


offer a complete financial service, organized and maintained 
at a marked degree of efficiency. Calls and correspon- 
dence are invited relative to the application of this service 
to local, national and to international requirements. 


Combined resources over $300,000,000 
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GIRARD’S ADVICE 








NTEPHEN GIRARD once concluded a 
letter of instructions to the captain of his 
ship “Liberty” with this advice: 


Sei ah htt Ba ie 


“Follow your business closely, consult my in- 
structions and interest, employ your leisure moments 
in recreating yourself, and you will please me by 
so doing.” i 


The Girard National Bank handles the busi- 
ness entrusted to it by clients as Stephen Girard 








asked his captains to serve him—carefully, in- 
telligently, and never forgetting that it has to | 
deal with human beings. 





THE GIRARD NATIONAL BANK 


PHILADELPHIA 
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New York Clearing House 
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Designated Depositary of 
The United States 





The State of New York 


Federal Reserve Bank The City of New York | 





OF THE 
CITY OF NEW YORK 










ae =| HROUGHOUT a period of over one hundred 
eS ve years The Chatham and Phenix National Bank 

ZS) of the City of New York has enjoyed intimate 
relationship with practically every character of industry. 
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During that time this Bank has regis- 
tered continuous progress in its 
growth, having developed resources 
of more than two hundred million 
dollars, which today are being used 
in assisting the upbuilding of large 
and small businesses. 


Backed by adequate resources, and 
being acquainted with conditions 
in widely diversified lines of ‘trade, 
the officers in our twelve branches 


No matter what your banking 
problem may be, the officers of this 
Bank are always willing to devote 
the necessary time to its solution, 
and you are cordially invited to call 
at the branch in your locality when- 
ever it suits your convenience. 


Neighborhood thrift is encouraged 
by payment of interest in our 


THRIFT DEPOSIT DEPARTMENT 





from the Battery to the Bronx at the Main Office and at each of 
welcome an opportunity for service. our branches. 


We Cordially Invite Your Account | 


7 


MAIN OFFICE 
149 Broadway, corner Liberty Street 


Branches: Battery to Bronx 


Fifth Ave. and 30th St. 57th St. and Third Ave. 
Broadway and 18th St. Bowery and Grand St. Lenox Ave. and 116th St. 
Broadway and Howard St. Eighth Ave. and 14th St. 125th St. and Lenox Ave. 
Seventh Ave. and 3th St. 86thSt.and Lexington Ave. Broadway and 144th St. 





Broadway and 105th St. 


Resources Two Hundred Million Dollars 
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The Financial World was established to diffuse the truth about investments, has tly 
and will continue to do so, confident in its belief that as long as it clings to this ideal it can count upon the 







d this attitude, 








support of the investing public. 
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Warren Gamaliel Harding 





Our Late President Whom the Nation 
Mourns 


TRICKEN to the heart, the country bows its head in 
S grief over the passing of WARREN GAMALIEL HarDING, 

whose unexpected death came as a terrible shock. He 
was one of those wonderful souls whose tendrils graft them- 
selves upon the heart of man. 

We all grew to love him, more for himself than as the 
twenty-ninth President of the United States. His hold upon 
our affections blossomed from an instinctive understanding 
that, in his lofty ideals, sympathetic disposition, lovable 
temperament, firm character, noble purposes, and chivalrous 
qualities, he was every inch a man. 

The highest honor in the gift of the nation was his, but 
he remained unchanged in heart or mind. 

Among the treasured gifts of Providence there is none 
more coveted than that of the Presidency of the United 
States. However, thrice honored is he who receives the 
greater crown of being beloved by the people for what he 
is himself, stripped of all the glamor of official title. That 
diadem of human affection was the crown of WARREN 
GAMALIEL HARDING 

He departed from the theatre of life, a martyr to his 
country, a sacrifice to the onerous duties ‘of his high office. 


He left us, as he undoubtedly most wished, as a soldier who proudly had given all that was best of 


himself for his beloved people. They, 


in turn, have received much from him, but nothing more 


transcendingly valuable than the ennobling example of character. 

To history can safely be left the record of his achievements. But the heart of his people needs 
not time to judge him, for it has been spontaneously stricken by the pain of bereavement that can be 
felt only when one dear and close to us passes from among us. 

WarREN GAMALIEL HARDING now sleeps the long and restful slumber eternally enshrined in 
the affections of America. He went to his final rest enshrined in a national love so genuine it must 
temper the grief of his noble companion, the brave and frail woman, whose love and inspiring in- 
fluence, constant presence, and ever-encouraging admiration burnished into such brilliancy the gold 


of a noble heart. 


The Trend of Things 


NOME new low price levels were the first half year for the premier corpo- 
S reached in the week just closed—in ration would be interesting and surpris- the history of the company. The surplus 
the fore part of it—and in the clos- ing, and purchase of the stock for the 
ing sessions of last week, for stocks long pull was recommended. That the was equal to not far from $2 a share for 


h, by virtue of their outlook, should price has declined somewhat since that the common stock. 


t be selling anywhere near their present time, is not particularly important. When Some months ago THE FINANCIAL 
itions, a security is purchased at a lew price 
FINANCIAL Wor.p is not above level, with a view to holding for ultimate 


TH 


taking some credit to itself as a result of reflection of indicated value, intermediate what has taken place. 


‘ie statements of the Steel Corporation fluctuations can be overlooked, provided In neither the Steel Corporation nor 
| of General Motors for the first half the purchaser is well protected, which the General Motors statement do we find 
justification for concluding that the cur- 
rent quarter will be as satisfactory. 
the statements justify a constructive posi- 
and 


the current year. 


should be the case at all times. 
Steel earned a substantial balance above We do not recommend the purchase of 
ividend requirements for the com- any stocks, on margin, unless the investor 


stock for the full year. Our July 21 is prepared to protect his position. tion regarding Steel Common 


w of the steel industry stated that General Motors in the first half of the General Motors debentures. 


year earned the largest annual total in 


after all deductions and senior dividends 


Wortp published a comprehensive analy- 
sis of this great corporation, and forecast 
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| Bel perhaps would be injudicious to at- 

tempt to forecast what business and 
industry will do in the next few months. 
The situation in Europe must be kept in 


mind. It is not pleasing at the present 


time. It is filled with uncertainty. 


While we have confidence that adjust- 
ment will be brought about, and that Eu- 
rope will regain economic stability, it is 
not surprising that some become weary 
of the long delay, and impatient at the 
failure of Europe to reach a common 
ground upon which to build upward. 


Until European problems are closer to 
satisfactory solution, we must make up 
our minds that our own prosperity will 
have certain limitations. But there are 
present in the domestic situation sufficient 
elements to inspire confidence in our 
ability to enjoy a fairly long period of 
rather good times. 

We had expected to see a better ex- 
hibit for the railroads during June, but 
we are far from disappointed because the 
month was slightly off from May in net 
results. We are confident that July’s re- 
turns will be substantially better than 
those for the preceding month. 

It is likely that building activities will 
continue at capacity for the remaining 
months of this year, which is one of the 
most important factors in making for a 
continuance of business and industrial ac- 
tivity. 

The check to building which occurred 
coincident with the unsatisfactory condi- 
tions in the labor field, was a boon in 
disguise. It is altogether likely that la- 
borers and builders will be able to finish 
this year without any important differ- 
ences, which promises heavy building op- 
erations until the end of 1923. 

In fact, the status of affairs in the 
building industry is one of the funda- 
mentals upon which we base our opinion 
that talk of general depression for some 
time to come is premature 


UDGE GARY, of the Steel Corpora- 

tion, who at all times is conservative 
in his public utterances, has seen fit to 
state, for public consumption, that we 
should feel satisfied with the situation. 


But perhaps the most interesting thing 
said by the Chairman of the Steel Corpo- 
ration, was “people become frightened 
when there is no reason for it.” That 
is a more or less trite assertion. But it 
fits the occasion. 


It explains why many good stocks to- 
day are selling at levels which bring them 
into the bargain class. 

“Agitations are started, sometimes, for 
the purpose of creating distrust and doubt 
and bringing-on financial trouble; in some 
cases for the single purpose of influenc- 
ing the stock market, which is almost the 
worst thing you can conceive.” 


It is admitted that the agitation pro- 
ceeding from the agricultural districts has 
merit. The farmer is not as well off as 
is the man who works with his hands in 
other lines of productive effort. He cas- 
not sell what he produces at prices which 
are commensurate with the prices of what 
he has to buy. However, that he is not 
as badly off as his political prompter would 
have him believe, is proved by the busi- 
ness the mail order houses are doing. 


In the financial district, among the big 
bankers, as well as among the lesser 
lights, there is a feeling of nervousness. 
There is an inclination to look forward 
to damaging agitations in Congress. 


We do not fear the Blocs which threaten 
to “stir things up” at the coming session. 
Usually the preliminary warnings are 
worse than the actual performances. And 
radical elements rarely hang together. Too 
few of them really know what they want. 


As for what has happened in regard to 
wheat, there has been too much loose 
talking about it, just as there has been 





about a number of other developments, o; 
situations. 


The sooner the rank and file of jp- 
vesiors turn deaf ears to the misinterpre- 
tations and distortions that constantly are 
being dinned at them, the sooner will they 
be able to join that small minority of men 
who, when security prices are at the top, 
are able to cash in, and then be ready to 
buy back again when prices are low. 


* * * 


F securities should be- purchased, and 

put away until such time as values 
become reflected in price quotations, what 
securities should be bought? That is a 
question which is being asked now, de- 
spite the uncertainties, misconstructions, 
and unfounded pessimism that is preva- 
lent. 


In making recommendations, we are giy- 
ing first place to dividend paying rails. 
Among those which appear attractive in 
this class we would include Rock Island 
preferreds, Atchison, Northern Pacific, 
Pere Marquette prior preferred, New 
York Central, Illinois Central, Baltimore 
& Ohio preferred, and Southern Railway 
preferred. We also would suggest good 
utility dividend payers. 


Among the non-dividend payers which 
can be purchased along with the dividend 
payers, we would include stocks like B. 
& O. common, Missouri Pacific preferred, 
St. Paul preferred, Wabash A preferred, 
Chicago Great Western preferred and 
Western Maryland 2d preferred. 


Next we would recommend an assort- 
ment of speculative rail and public utility 
bonds. 


Among industrials, stocks like the de- 
bentures of General Motors, Westing- 
house Electric, the better class of coppers 
and U. S. Realty preferred, are rather at- 
tractive. Our advise of last week regard- 
ing industrials still holds good. 
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Samson Never Made a World 


By LOUIS GUENTHER 


ROGRESS must undergo its headaches; periods, so to speak, when mankind has fits 
Pp of pessimism, and can only look on the dark side of things. Such indispositions are 

unavoidable. We are now in the midst of one of those attacks, judging from the 
avidity with which bad news is assimilated, and all good and cheery portends are ignored. 
, In the end, such distemper leads nowhere, except to temporary gloom. While it lasts 
it beclouds men’s judgment much in the same manner that rain and clouds darken and 
conceal the sun. 

Eventually, every storm must pass and, as soon as it disappears, and Nature is over 
her depression, Old Sol gets back on the job of nourishing the world; for such is the 
scheme of life. 

Though the pessimist now has the ear of the crowd his ascendency will be short-lived. 
He may feel his strength today, but it is illusionary. He may crow over his success in 
seeing his prediction of depressed values temporarily fulfilled, but only for a brief hour in 
the cycle of time, and then his exultation will end with a sudden jar. 

Samson was a strong man. He slew a thousand men with the jaw bone of an ass. Yet 
all his strength profited him nothing for, in the end, he brought down the temple upon him- 
self. He was a destructionist, a giant who never could make a world. He misused his 
strength. That kind of work needs builders, not wreckers. 

Could the pessimists visualize the ultimate effect of the seeds of fear they spread they 
would themselves eject from their crabbed minds the gloom in which they are steeped. 

Fortunately, however, on the stage of life the pessimist plays the briefest role. It is to 
the optimist that the longest, most agreeable and pleasing part is assigned, and who, at the 
end of his career, finds himself the most enriched for he is always building, never destroying. 

Had Columbus been moody and without hope he would have been discouraged after so 
many rebuffs, and, possibly, America would never have been discovered. Had the Pilgrims 
submitted to the dark side of their oppression New England might never have been settled. 
But in their hearts lived the expectancy of better things, they were optimists like our pioneers 
who blazed a trail through the trackless west and opened to the world its richest Golconda. 

Due to this indomitable spirit of “I Will” America is what she is today, a nation of 
more than 120,000,000 souls and wealth estimated in the trillions of dollars, the envy of the 
whole world, as well as its hope. 

In looking back upon what has passed it is not at all remarkable that Morgan, who 
could read the future with the eyes of a prophet, could see men, who refused to be bulls on 
the country, going broke. And when he said this he referred to the pessimists. 

In that prophecy the present day pessimist may see his own downfall, as did those who 
could only vision ruin in the economic distempers of 1871, of 1893, of 1903, 1907, 1914 and 
1921. Fearing it they attempted to scratch into their pockets what profits they could extract 
out of falling values, which in comparison to the existing wealth was merely a crumb. These 
profits based on pessimism did not remain long in their possession for when the disorder 
ended the country emerged stronger than ever and the wealth of the people increased tre- 
mendously. 

All this will reoccur. This depression so largely psychological will wear itself out. 
After it has run its course it will be followed by a season of regrets from those who allowed 
fear to atrophy their judgment and caused them to overlook the bargains produced by pes- 
simism and lack of confidence. 

When we carefully study the history of the century of American finance, briefly sketched 
in this issue of THe FINANCIAL Wor_p, we discover reactions similar to the present one, 
but we also find that each one was followed by an era of greater development. For every 
step backward we have forged a dozen steps forward. 

The progress made by some of the institutions that have been the keystone of the arch 
of our financial development tells with graphic truth that the most permanent success comes 
to those whose thoughts and energies are directed to building up and that failure most often 
comes to those engaged in attempting to tear down what others have erected. 

None of these institutions could have reached their affluence and influence without the 
fullest confidence in the great future that was before our country. 

This would have been impossible had they seen the clouds, instead of the sunshine be- 
hind the periods of depression through which they passed and refused their assistance to 
constructive endeavors. 

A leaf could be taken out of their records of success and its teachings applied to the 
proper trusteeship of capital. 

Written over this page in large and illuminating letters is the message of faith in our 
progress. It says that opportunity and achievement, both material and spiritual, is the reward 
of the optimist. Our history records this to be the truth. 

It has always been THe FInNanctaL Wortv’s editorial policy to build up. This policy 
has not been formulated by any instinctive inclination to see only the bright side of things, 
but has developed from an experience of 25 years, during which period it has’ seen the 
greatest wealth acquired out of the enhancement in the value of securities and not from the 
decline in their prices. 

During this quarter of a century THE FInanctaL Wortp has frequently observed what 
great injury fear has brought upon investors when it forced them to sacrifice securities 
which a few years afterwards sold for much higher prices than those at which they were 
originally acquired. 

History has a habit of repeating itself. The sequel of the present wave of pessimism 
will be no different than was that of its predecessors. 

It will not be the optimist then who will be its victim. 
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There Is Reason for Confidence 
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More than one record probably will 
be broken in 1923; 


BUSINESS and INDUSTRY are making 
progress slowly, not feverishly; 


The SECURITY MARKETS are under 
the influence of misinterpretations and 
distortions, 


Fundamentals are Sound. 


By E. MARSHALL YOUNG 


Associate Editor, THe FINANCIAL WorLD 
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Frank A. Vanderlip 


The former head of the National City Bank 
asserts confidence in protracted reasonable 
prosperity. He says even the European situa- 
tion cannot prevent that. 




















The Guaranty 
Trust Head Be- 
lieves Funda- 
mentals Encour- 


aging 


William C. Potter 


ORE than one record probably will be broken in 
1923. In the six months just completed, the 


progress of the country has been such as to justify 
confidence that the year will close as one of the most pros- 
perous in the history of the country. 

A year ago, very few were willing to admit that they 
believed any of the events thus far this year would be pos- 
sible. The country was in the midst of a railroad shop- 
men’s strike, and a nation-wide strike of soft coal miners. 
And business and business men had not recovered entirely 
from the daze into which the depression of 1921 had 
‘brought them. 

But what has transpired has served to bring home to 
us the truthfulness of that wonderful epigram of Jack 
London’s: “The only way out of the pit is—up.” 

It seems to the writer as if it were only yesterday that 
the whole nation was plunged in gloom, with everyone 
wondering what was going to happen next. 

Three months ago, as a result of a period of industrial 
and business activity that smashed records in every direc- 
tion, the same nation was buoyant with enthusiasm and 
optimism. The stock market reflected the changed spirit 
with prices mounting to new high levels. 

Then came a warning from the Federal Reserve Board 
at Washington that the pace was becoming too rapid, and 
that run-away speculation must be discouraged. Simu!- 
taneously, many serious individuals were making public 
statements about the dangers of another period of inflation. 

Business expansion was checked. The pace settled down 
to a steady jog. 

3ut, ever since that warning issued by the Federal Re- 
serve Board, which brought results which no like action 
ever had produced before, plunged the speculative con- 
tingent, which never reasons deeper than the surface 
things, into another fit of gloom. It was concluded that th 
“peak” had been reached, that a short and fitful prosperity 
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was about to yield to a long era of de- 
pression. 

\With around 300,000 millions of wealth 
at our backs—with estimated gold holdings 
‘ upwards of 4,000 millions in dollars, 
which is only slightly below the monetary 
stock of all of the rest of the world—with 

record of industrial recovery seldom 
equaled in the business history of this or 
ny other country to our credit—there are 
thousands of men and women today, in all 
walks of life, who doubt the future. 


* * * 


Prosperity Should Last 
* pe of the most successful captains of 
industry in the United States the 
other day declared that, in his opinion, the 
present prosperity, which is reasonable in 
character, will last until the psychological 
factor becomes too powerful to resist. 

In other words, prosperity will last until 
apprehension and pessimism become gen- 
eral. Such a condition would be a direct 
result of loss of confidence, courage, and 
the right sort of optimism. 

One of the biggest factors in making 
for the continued stability and success of 
our national banking system is confidence 
of the depositors in the security of their 
deposits. 

Proper administration of the banking 
laws, and conservative operation of the 
banks are vital essentials to stability and 
But the confidence of depositors 
is to the banking system what the heart 
is to the human system. 


success. 


And if ever before there was reason for 
confidence in the future of the United 
States and in its banks, it is with us today. 


* * * 


A Sore Spot 
HIS issue of THe FrNANCIAL Wor p, 
as is stated in the foreword of its 
editor and publisher, is dedicated to the 
banking and finance of the past hundred 
years, and, more especially, to the legiti- 
mate banking and finance of today. 
lf there is a sore spot in the present 
situation, it is the fact that professional 
speculators and professional cranks, agi- 
tators and persons who criticize things 
they know nothing about, are playing upon 
the weakness of a great portion of the 
public for swallowing doses that breed 
discontent, uncertainty, apprehension and, 
in numerous instances, 


sabotage and 
kindred evils. 


The healthy checking of the industrial 
and business expansion of the country 
which occurred in response to the warn- 
ing of the Federal Reserve Board in the 
Spring, has been distorted by the specu- 
lative element in the financial districts. 
he raising of illusions, for example, have 
‘aused the continued depression of rail- 
road stocks to bargain counter levels, de- 
spite the fact that earnings are better than 
they ever were, and the carriers bid fair to 
make a better record this year than ever 

fore in their history. 


c 


The self-styled “progressives” who are 
Sublimated professional politicians, and 
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other types of political agitators, are plant- 
ing the seeds of discontent in the minds 
of farmers and the rank and file of our 
cities and towns, with rank distortion of 
fact and statistical exhibit. 

And the constructive optimist is greeted 
with impatience or disbelief. 


* * * 


Some Abuses Exist 

Oss of privilege on the part of 

corporate directors and on the part 
of a few bankers or so-called bankers are 
to be found if one goes hunting for them. 
There are corporate directors, and presi- 
dents and minor officials, who are in office 
because they are lucky or because they 
happen to be useful to some one behind 
the scenes. 


But, because there are abuses, and be- 
cause there are incompetent, foolish, or 
plain crooked corporate directors and al- 
leged bankers, does not mean that the en- 
tire scheme is a snare which peanut poli- 
ticians should be given a chance to con- 
trol, with no one making any profit, and 
the taxpayers footing the bills! 

Whatever progress there has been in 
industry and business in the past hundred 
years in this country may be credited to a 
substantial extent to the bankers and cor- 
porate officials and directors who have been 
honest and capable. 

THE FINANCAL Wor.p hopes, with this 
issue, to contribute to the general pros- 
perity by encouraging general confidence. 
And correction of some misconceptions 
will help. 

It is either pitiful lack of knowledge and 
intelligence, or wilful dishonesty, that is 
back of the bulk of criticism that is direct- 
ed against our banks and banking system. 

It is lack of information or dishonest 
representation that spreads among farmers 
and others who occasionally find it neces- 
sary to borrow money that the chief func- 
tion of the Federal Reserve System, or of 
any bank, is to lend money to Tom, Dick 
and Harry simply because Tom, Dick and 
Harry deposit the funds that the banker 
uses for loaning and investment purposes. 


The first duty of the banker is to be 
sure at all times that he is solvent, and 
likely to remain so. 

His second duty is to be conservative in 
the matter of loans. 

Fortunately, the majority of our bankers 
set themselves sternly to the constant ob- 
servance of those two fundamental duties. 
That is why we today are second to no 
nation on earth in point of industrial prog- 


ress. 
*x* * * 


Loans and Profits 
AVINGS of the American people on 
deposit in the banks are mounting at a 
rate of $700,000,000 a year. That record 
represents the confidence of savers in the 
safety of our savings institutions. 

The banks in which that amount of 
money lay on deposit employ the funds for 
purposes of investment and loans. In 
making use of the money—for the profit 
of the owners of the banks, to be sure— 
the banks must make sure that they are 
not jeopardising their solvency. They 
must be certain that, should that huge 
amount of money be demanded by its 
owners, it can be returned. 

But all the loans do not prove to be good 
loans. Bankers are fallable because they 
are as human as the man who has to de- 
pend upon human judgment alone must 
be. But, in spite of the bad loans made, 
the banking system, as a whole, stands on 
a mighty sure foundation. 


The I. W. W. theorists and agitators, 
and their brethren among the politically 
radical—after all there is a distinction with 
very little difference between them, as they 
are equally proficient at the art of dis- 
tortion—decry the huge “profits” of the 
banks as evidenced by the large dividends 
paid to stockholders. 

They either purposely or innocently 
overlook the fundamental fact that the 
Bank of X, which pays its stockholders a 
dividend of 20 per cent, probably is pay- 
ing that dividend from profits which rep- 
resent perhaps less than 2 per cent earned 
on the money employed in doing business. 








Deposits 
National City. ............ $541,430,000 
Parmers L. & ‘T......... 93,690,000 
Corn Exchange ........ 156,043,000 
Bankers Trust ............. 228,124,000 
Chemical Nat’l .......... 93,920,000 








Profits of the Banking Business 


What Percentage Current Dividend Rate Is to Total Deposits as of 
June 30, 1923 


Annual Total 
Div.in$ Amount of Per Cent 
Per Share Dividends to Deposits 
$16 $6,400,000 1.18% 
20 1,000,000 1.07% 
20 1,815,000 1.16% 
20 4,000,000 1.75% 
24 1,080,000 1.17% 
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Investing in Bank Stocks 









@ Most of the good NEW YorK BANK STOCKS sell at prices that range be- 
tween $200 and $400. Are these stocks “high priced,” as they are often 


called by the DEBUTANT INVESTOR? 
translated into a market price? 


views to offer. 


By ALLEN BROOMHALL 


How are the values determined and 
Mr. BROOMHALL has some interesting 


Manager of the Bank Stock Department of McClure, Jones & Reed 


HE attractiveness of bank stocks as 

investments has been _ strikingly 

brought before the investing public 
during recent years. Their wider dis- 
tibution and inceasing popularity are well 
known, but the investor may like to have 
some suggestions as to how to select and 
purchase this kind of investment. The 
word “bank” is herein used to include na- 
tional banks, state banks and trust com- 
panies, but we do not here discuss private 
banks, joint stock land banks, or other 
financial institutions. 


What Bank Stock to Buy 


The investor should limit his purchases 
to the stocks of the great banks in the 
financial centers, if he buys on an im- 
personal basis, as the great banks are 
practically failure proof. No one loss or 
series of losses are likely to give such a 
bank more than a setback; and its losses 
may quickly be made up by its large earn- 
ing power. 

An investment in a small bank should 
not be made unless the purchaser has 
some connection or acquaintance with the 
bank, sufficient to give him personal faith 
in the character and ability of the manage- 
ment. There are several differences be- 
tween the stocks of large and small banks 
as investments for an outsider. The stock 
of a large bank has a general market— 
usually absent or inactive in the case of 
a small bank. If a large bank should suf- 
fer from impairment of confidence, its im- 
portance to the financial structure of the 
community will cause other large banks 
to give all possible aid. 


An investor usually asks two questions, 
first as to income yield, and second, if 
the market will advance. Good bank 
stocks can now be had to yield from 5 
to 6% per cent, and over a period of years 
their dividends are likely to increase as 
earnings mount. In other cases, the in- 
come return is increased because, while 
the dividend rate is unchanged, the capi- 
tal is increased by the issuance of addi- 
tional stock at a price under the market 
value. 


A long-range increase in market value 
is more probable with bank stocks than 
with any other permanent investment. 


The price of high grade bonds will follow 
the money rate to a great extent, but 
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cannot advance in price continuously as 
can a bank stock. For instance, a sav- 
ings bank grade of bond selling to yield 
414 might possibly at times sell to yield 
only 3% to 4 per cent, but that would 
be the probable limit of its price. A bank 
stock can advance indefinitely in price, 
because a continuous adding of surplus 
earnings to the actual capital of a bank 
brings a steady increase in its intrinsic 
value. A bank paying a dividend of 20 
per cent will often for a long period of 
years earn an average of 30 to 40 per 
cent, and the excess is added to the sur- 
plus (or actual capital) of the bank. 
Thus a bank will often in a comparatively 
few years have accumulated surplus earn- 
ings equal to its original capital. This 
illustrates one of the most attractive 
features of a bank stock. 


Earnings 


Banks and trust companies do not pub- 
lish an income statement, but do publish 
a balance sheet four or five times a year. 
The actual capital of a bank is usually 
shown in three items—capital, surplus and 
undivided profits. At times there may be 
a transfer from the “undivided profits” to 
the “surplus” account, but this is book- 
keeping, as both items are really surplus. 
The earnings of a bank are to be dis- 
covered by the outsider only by a com- 
parison of the latest “surplus” and “undi- 
vided profits” items with similar items of 
an earlier date (unless there has been a 
change of capital). Earnings thus shown 
are clean earnings—not subject to deple- 
tion or depreciation, as with many other 
kinds of business. The undivided profits 
are set up only after deducting all accrued 
debits, such as taxes, interest and reserves 
against foreseeable contingencies. 


“Book value” is an indication of the 
amount of assets which would be received 
by the owner of each share of stock if 
there were a liquidation of the bank ex- 
actly in accordance with its balance sheet. 
Inasmuch as the assets and liabilities on a 
bank statement must be equal, the pay- 
ing out of assets to meet all liability items 
except the technical liabilities of capital, 
surplus and undivided profits, would leave 
an amount of assets exactly equal to cap- 
ital, surplus and undivided profits. A 
typical statement would be about as fol- 
lows: 





Assets 
Cash and exchanges .............. ....$ 80,000,000 
U. S. securities owned................ 30,000,000 
Other securities owned .............. 6,000,000 
Customers’ liability on accept- 
EES FEEL SY 4,500,000 
ee OT 3,500,000 
Loans and customers’ accept- 
PE ac cockecsns skvinshaigtbencsssoceincetesoeuee 117,000,000 
$251 ,000,000 
Liabilities ; 
SII te senretnaenthbiiedlaencitailia $ 10,000,000 
REE MORNE 10,000,000 
Undivided profits ......................-- 7,000,000 
PRE, I oocseccr ee 5,000,000 
Reserves (int. taxes, etc.).......... 1,000,000 
ae a 218,000,000 
$251,000,000 
In practice, book value is found by 
adding capital, surplus and undivided 


profits, and then dividing the sum by the 
number of shares. In the case of the 
above statement, this gives a book value 
of 270. 


Are Bank Stocks “High Priced’? 


A mental twist common to most of us 
leads us often to forget that we usually 
get what we pay for—little more or little 
less. The fact that most of the good New 
York bank stocks sell between $200 and 
$400 per share has often caused the 
debutant investor in banks to exclaim that 
such stocks are “high priced”—perhaps be- 
cause few other stocks sell for more than 
$100 per share. The actual amount of 
money paid per share may seem something 
in outright speculation, but the investor 
desires only full value, whether the dollar 
price be large or small. To illustrate, one 
of our best national banks has a book 
value of 250 and sells at about 290. This 
stock is undoubtedly cheap, as only forty 
points of its market represents its good 
will and other value; yet this bank has 
deposits of about $350,000,000 and a busi- 
ness prestige gained during several dec- 
ades of progressive good managemevt. 
The stock yields about 5%4 per cent. 


Another illustration; one of the best 
known trust company stocks is selling (‘ 
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yield over 5% per cent) at 355, and has 
a book value of 215. This stock always 
commands a ready market, yet there is a 
dificrence of 140 points between its book 
yalue and its market price. Are buyers 

ish to pay so much for it? The com- 
pany is of the highest standing, and has 
been made the repository for the wills 
; many wealthy people, for whose estates 
t will be executor, co-executor or trustee. 
Further, it is transfer agent or registrar 
for many of the most active listed stocks, 
as well as many others. Further, it is 
ften agent or depository in huge finan- 
cial transactions, such as railroad reor- 
ganizations. For all these services it re- 
ceives fees of hundreds of thousands of 
jollars per year. Further, the company 
has an important securities department, 
earning substantially. If all these earn- 
ings could be capitalized, the book value 
would be in very reasonable proportion 
to the market price. The company has 
deposits of nearly $290,000,000. It was 
organized twenty years ago, and has over 
2,000 stockholders. 


The double liability attached to bank 
shares is sometimes used by uninformed 
people as a bugaboo against their pur- 
chase. This double liability means that 
if the bank should fail, and the assets 
should be insufficient to pay all deposits, 
then a government official is authorized 
to assess the shareholders of record up 
to $100 per share to complete payment to 
depositors. As a practical matter the 
double liability is considered a negligible 
point in the purchase of properly selected 
bank stocks. In the case of many of the 
great New York banks, women make up 
a substantial percentage of the share- 
holders. Their bank shares are undoubt- 
edly among their most satisfactory and 
conservative investments. Bank stock 
dealers well know that almost never do 
the bank shares of a woman come into 
the market. Certainly this would not be 
the case if such investments were not 
themselves but also by their business ex- 
perienced men folk. 


The dividends on bank stocks are, of 
course, exempt from the present normal 
Federal income tax. The banks are al- 
ways alert to see that they are not sub- 
ject to any unfair taxation. 


Selecting a Bank Stock 


There are ten or twelve houses in New 
York that specialize in bank stocks gen- 
erally, while still other houses specialize 
in one or more bank stocks. Go to one 
of these houses, either direct or through 
your own broker or bank. Get their ad- 
vice—they will be glad to point out the 
relative advantage of various bank shares. 
Their advice is likely to be sincere, as 
they are more interested in winning you 
as a customer than in selling you any 
particular stock. These dealers keep 
closely in touch with the offerings of other 
dealers and of customers. It will gen- 
erally pay you to pick out a reputable 
dealer and to stick to him. The bank 
stock market is sensitive, so if you give 
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a buying inquiry to .everal different deal- 
ers, it will give the appearance of a de- 
mand greater than the actuality, and so 
raise the market price against your own 
interest. Bank stocks ordinarily have a 
ready market. You can buy in lots of 
one or more shares. Quotations—approx- 
imate—are given daily in nearly all New 
York newspapers. 

An interesting feature of a bank’s earn- 
ings is that they are apt to be good even 
in so-called bad times, because at such 
times a high interest rate will usually pre- 
vail. 

The great banks are of the hub of the 


nation’s business. Information and op- 
portunities are theirs at all times. Their 
success is tied to no one line of business 
or industry, as loans and investments are 
diversified. Naturally the great financial 
leaders have made successes of the finan- 
cial institutions they guide and control. 
More and more popular have their stocks 
become among students of investments. 
They are being bought in increasing vol- 
ume by the great insurance companies, by 
the savings banks of certain states, and 
by private investors. The experience of 
many years warrants this confidence in the 
future of bank stocks. 








than silver or gold alone. 








Eighty-six Years of Progress 

Fite chart below traces the growth of the principal 

items from the statement of New York banks and 

trust companies from 1838 up to the present time. 
The fact brought out most clearly is the rapidity of this 
growth within the last decade. While New York has 
been for many years the central money market of the 
country, it is even more so today as the great increase 
in deposits since 1910 will testify. This item is a direct 
reflection of the development throughout the country, 
brought on, in large measure, by the war. Our mone- 
tary standard, during the period covered by the chart, has 
changed several times. Silver or gold, and sometimes 
both together, formed the base for our currency. The 
“specie” curve represents our monetary standard rather 
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The Outlook for Interest Rates 
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HE chart accompanying this article 
f is enlarged from the one appearing 
weekly in THE FINANCIAL Wor~p. 
A brief study will show that bond prices, 
broadly speaking, go up when _ interest 
rates go down. They go down when in- 
terest rates move upwards. When there 
is no decided change in interest rates 
(which is true of the past months) there 
is no decided change in bond prices. 
Forecasting the trend of interest rates 
is based on a number of factors. The 
most important of these right now is the 
future trend of commodity prices. If 
commodity prices are steadily seeking a 
lower level, interest rates can be expected 
to seek a lower level. The reason 
this becomes clear enough when an 
analysis of the operation of the law of 
supply and demand in the money situation 
is made. We will assume there is no 
change in the credit base which is the 
gold held by the banks. 


for 


Money Value 


We will assume that the commodity 
price trend continues downward. We 
will assume that the maximum of produc- 
tivity has been reached, i. e., that labor is 
fully employed. It 
vious that a manufacturer, for instance, 
in order to finance his operations will 
require less money if the raw materials to 
which he is applying labor and machinery 
can be purchased for less money. It also 
becomes that the purchasing 
power of the dollar is being increased; in 
other words, the dollar is becoming more 
valuable. At the same time dollars are 
being released from carrying manufactur- 
ing activities and dollars must find em- 
ployment. 


now becomes ob- 


obvious 


We then have a condition where dol- 
lars are competing for jobs. Their field 
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By FREDERICK HANSSEN 


of competition is the investment market, 
principally in short term securities and 
better grade bonds. As more dollars are 
released from industry by declining com- 
modity prices and enter the investment 
market investment securities are driven 
up in price and the investment return ob- 


tainable on the dollar becomes 
less. 


less and 
The foundation is laid for an up- 
ward movement in bond prices. 


At present we have an unusual condi- 
tion in this country. We have labor fully 
employed; the country’s productive ca- 
pacity at nearly 100 per cent; a _ credit 
supply that is redundant—witness the gold 
notes in circulation that automatically de- 
crease the available credit. Now, then, 
can we have a decline in commodity prices 
and still keep labor employed at high 
wages or must there be a “liquidation” of 
labor? Looking at the present level of 
commodity prices (about 60 per cent above 
pre-war) and looking at the trend of com- 
modity prices subsequent to the Civil 
War, it appears that over the period of 
the next ten years, say, the trend can 
be expected to be downward. Again look- 
ing at the trend of interest rates, wages 
and commodity prices subsequent to the 
Civil War, we find that wages went up 
and commodity prices went down for many 
years thereafter. 


Precedent Established 


This shows that by precedent at least it 
is possible for wages to rise and for com- 
modity prices to decline during the same 
period. What makes this possible is the 
improvement in machinery and other pro- 
duction efficiencies which decrease costs 
despite an increase in the wage rate. 
other words, both the laborer and conr- 
sumer get the benefit of the 
methods of production. 


improved 


With the re- 
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strictive immigration laws now in force it 
appears unlikely that there will be any 
material decrease in wage rates. With 
labor fully employed at relatively high 
rates it appears unlikely that there will be 
any material decrease in consumption. On 
the contrary the natural growth of the 
country and the steady advance in living 
standards point to a 
consumption. 


steady increase in 


With labor supply limited the manufac- 
turer (witness the steel industry and the 
eight-hour day) is compelled to seek ma- 
chinery economies to increase production 
and our industrial history shows that these 
result eventually in decreased costs and 
lower commodity prices. It is my judg- 
ment that over a period of years the broad 
trend in commodity prices is downward 
and that the trend in interest rates is, 
therefore, also downward. In other words, 
if we assume a 30 per cent decrease in 
commodity prices during the next 
years, let us see how a man fares who 
purchases a bond today that matures at 
the end of that period. 


ten 


High Yields 


Bonds with a well ‘defined status fol- 
lowed by dividend-paying stocks can be 
purchased to yield about 7 per cent. As 2 
specific example I will take the B. & O 
convertible 414 per cent bonds selling 
around 80. They mature in 1933. They 
are followed by dividend-paying preferred 
stock and a common stock on which earn- 
ings at the annual rate of about $20 per 
share are being reported. The current 
yield is 5.63 per cent and the yield to ma- 
turity is 7.42 per cent. At the end of ten 
years the holder will receive $1,000 for 
a bond that now costs him $800, and in 
addition to that $200 premium a return 
of 5.63 per cent on his investment. But 
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1f commodity prices fall 30 per cent dur- 
ing this period the purchasing power of 
the $1,000 thus received will increase pro- 
jortionately. Thus in place of the $800 
which now will purchase $800 worth of 
ds based on current commodity prices, 
will have a return of 5.63 per cent, and 
the end of ten years in addition he 
will have $1,000, which will purchase for 
30 per cent less, or 70 per cent of present 
; the $1,000 at the end of ten years 
would purchase just about twice as much 
commodities as the $800 will today. 
So much for the long range view of in- 
est rates and bond prices. 
immediate outlook is much more 
dificult to gauge. It appears that we have 
sound credit supply and that the seasonal 
jemands of the crop moving period will 
substantially advance interest rates. 
The heavy offerings of new _ securities 
which characterized the early part of the 
year have left many issues on brokers’ 
shelves and the process of redistribution 
is gradual. The downward trend in the 
stock market has been an adverse factor 
in this distributive process. Qn the other 
hand the lull in business has made more 
credit available right now and a resump- 
tion in business activity after the crop 
moving season will doubtless take up the 
Por the balance of the year no 
change of significance appears likely in in- 
terest rates and, therefore, no great change 
in bond prices Of course, with an -im- 
proved sentiment and greater confidence 
in the future the more speculative bond 
issues will doubtless advance in price. 
With the Federal Reserve Act: function- 
ing and the Federal Reserve Board using 
its powers to curb inflationary tendencies, 
it is likely that the range in interest rates 
and bond prices will become less pro- 
nounced than in former years. In other 
words, credit strains in times past have 
heen accompanied by wide fluctuations in 
interest rates and wide fluctuations in bond 
prices. With the probability of credit 
strains minimized, the probability of pro- 
nounced fluctuations in bond prices is 
Summing up then the balance 
of the year holds little prospect of any 
great change in interest rates and little 
likelihood of any great change in high 
grade bond prices. The more speculative 
bonds will be affected by the develop- 
ments in the company they represent and 
with confidence restored as to the future 
of business in this country the general 
trend can be expected to be upward from 
present relatively low price levels. From 
a longer range standpoint it is my judg- 
ent that the broad trend of interest 
will be downward and the broad 
rend of good bonds will be upward. 
saendinig eaten 
Otis Elevator Depressed 
Rating “A,” Guenther’s Appraisal 
The depression in Otis Elevator stock, 
t is stated, has been occasioned by a value 
f selling for the account of an estate, and 
has had nothing to do with intrinsic posi- 
tion of the company. It is believed that 
this selling has been taken care of and 
ibsorbed, so that a recovery will be in 
rder. 
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A Brief Sketch of— 


The Chemical National Bank 


OME of the greatest achievements 
S that have been builded upon the 

foundation of public confidence have 
had the most unostentatious beginnings. 
And of such material are the great finan- 
cial institutions that today serve the needs 
of individuals and industry in the United 
States. 

The banking business, to me, always 
has possessed an element of interest that 
is absent in most other businesses. The 
nation has passed through several periods 
of serious crises—has 


stood up against 
the best of many a wave of financial and 
panic and 


industrial trial. There have 





Percy H. Johnston 


President, Chemical National 


been times when the financial foundations, 
so it seemed, were in danger of being 
ripped asunder. 

But, through all such periods of stress, 
the nation’s great banking houses stood 
like rocks. Public confidence as a foun- 
dation material is precious. It is not ob- 
tained with ease; nor held, with ease. One 
slip, and it disappears. It is more pre- 
cious, even, than gold. And the yellow 
metal is the base of our currency. Had 
the leading banks been less strong, and 
less well-managed—less deserving of pub- 
lic confidence—what might not have hap- 
pened? 

But I started to speak of unostentatious 
beginnings, and marked _ successes—in 
short, of an example, the Chemical Na- 
tional Bank, of New York. 

The Chemical was born on April 15, 
1824, in the days when the world was 
watching the experiment being tried on 
the American continent which, later, was 
to gain recognition as one of the world’s 
highest achievements in establishment of 
a republican form of government. It 
had a capital of $500,000. 

The bank grew out of the organization 
of the New York Chemical Manufactur- 


ing Company, which was engaged in the 
producing of materials suggested by the 
company name, which the Medical So- 
ciety of the State adjudged “superior to 
similar articles imported from abroad.” 
The company was commended by the so- 
ciety as one “worthy of public patronage.” 

I cite the recommendation of the State 
Medical Society because it is an interest- 
ing sidelight on what the history of the 
Chemical Bank shows at all times was 
the guiding thought of those who directed 
the affairs of the institution—namely, that 
it should be “worthy of public patron- 
age.” 

Back in 1857, when the country was 
sorely distressed by financial panic, the 
Chemical won the pseudonym of “Old 
Bullion.” In that historic period, all of 
the banks of the country suspended specie 
payment—all with the exception of the 
Chemical. 


The stability of the present, an the sta- 
bility of the future, must depend upon the 
constructive, progressive spirit and the 
intrinsic strength of our banks. The fun- 
damental conditions of the nation are not 
any stronger, cannot be stronger, than the 
fundamental conditions of the great banks 
that stand between debtor and creditor as 
the resource of one and the protector of 
the other. 


The Chemical was the first bank on 
Broadway, where now there are more 
than a hundred banking houses. But, 
when the bank opened its modest quarters 
nearly 100 years ago, and, from a dingy 
back room irected the modest banking 
business that in later years was to be- 
come an important factor in the country’s 
progress, the step greeted with 
amaze. 


was 


Going back into the archives of the his- 
tory of the Chemical Bank, and not so 
very far, either, I find one outstanding 
figure who, for sixty-one years was con- 
nected with the institution, and was presi- 
dent, beginning a quarter century of 
service in that capacity in 1864. He was 
George G. Williams. He held office dur- 
ing two very critical periods: the post 
Civil War years, and the financial panic 
of 1893. 


The handling of other people’s property 
and money is a task or a trust which re- 
quires of men the utmost of integrity. A 
bank is not alone a medium for the trans- 
fer of funds, for the transaction of bank- 
ing business. It is a custodian of the 
people’s safety. If it is strong, and 
staunch, and if it is mindful of its duty, 
it is a source of strength to the nation. 


And, to quote from an advertisement 
which the Chemical has made use of in 
the public prints in the past year, “Today 
—discarding nothing because untried— 
clinging to nothing because of age—the 
Chemical National Bank has reached a 
unique position—a conservative institution 
—dominated by the spirit of progress.” 
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The International Banker 


@ Exists Only In Imagination. @ As Well Speak of the International 


Farmer Because Some of His Products Go Abroad. 
Market Is the Home Market. 


@ Banker’s 


@ Business For His Own Account 


with Europe Is Inconsiderable. € When Conditions Were Reversed 


HENEVER a denizen of the 
W financial district of New York 

ventures to put forth an opin- 
publicly expressed, the subject 
of America’s attitude toward the Eu- 
ropean situation, a hue and cry arises 
from many quarters: “Beware the In- 
ternational Banker!” whereupon the ven- 
turesome one is assailed, convicted and 
cast into outer darkness, together with his 
views, unheard or only half heard. It 
may seem strange in the face of this time- 
honored usage, to assert that it is all a 
case of mistaken identity. Yet such is 
the fact: for there is no such thing as an 
“International Banker” in America, as the 
meaning of the term is generally under- 
stood. 


ion, on 


* * * 


_E exists in the imagination of people 
all too numerous, but he does not ex- 
ist in the flesh. You might just as well 
speak of the “International Farmer” be- 
cause the farmer sells a certain percentage 
of his crops to Europe, or of the “Inter- 
national Manufacturer” because some of 
his products are exported to Europe, and 
some American manufacturers maintain 
branch establishments or agents in Eu- 
rope, or of the “International Merchant” 
because he imports goods from Europe. 


The banker maintains, and can main- 
tain, international contact, and conduct 
international business, only to the extent 
that American industry, commerce and 
agriculture are international. 


True, the banker must take within his 
purview continuously the conditions of af- 
fairs and the currents of things through- 
out the world, but so must the exporter 
and importer, and so must the farmer 
take into account the prices and tenden- 
cies of the world market in Liverpool. 

The last annual report of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce states that in one year 
the Department received 600,000 inquiries 
regarding foreign markets, while 50,000 
manufacturers and merchants called in per- 
son at its offices in Washington to discuss 
export matters. The consummation of 
every transaction with a foreign country 
requires banking services, in one way or 
another. 

Some bankers entertain more active busi- 
ness relations in and with Europe than 
others, but that is merely a difference in 
degree and not in kind. 

The American banker’s market is the 
home market. His success is conditioned 
upon the capacity and willingness of the 
American investor to absorb the securities 
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By OTTO H. KAHN 


which he offers. His very existence de- 
pends upon the confidence and co-opera- 
tion of the public and of his fellow-bank- 
ers—and any banker whose activities would 
justly create the impression that he was 
actuated by cosmopolitan rather than by 
American interests would very soon lose 
that confidence and following. 


* * * 


ONFIDENCE is not a thing that can 
be bequeathed, nor can it be induced 
by the influence of money. It is a volun- 
tary bestowal, “during good behavior,” so 





Otto H. Kahn 
Of Kuhn, Loeb & Company 


to speak, and is subject to withdrawal 
without notice. 


The vast bulk of the business of the 
American banker originates and ends in 
this country. His allegiance, his reputa- 
tion, his self-interest, his capital, his aspi- 
rations, the vast preponderance of his op- 
portunities, are here. 


The business which he does for his own 
account in, with, or for Europe, is incon- 
siderable as compared to the business he 
does in America. His principal functions 
in relation to Europe are to provide the 
requisite banking facilities for export and 
import and for travelers. That part of 
his functions which consists in financing 


loans of foreign governments or indus- 
tries has hitherto been (with sporadic ex- 
ceptions) of relatively inconsiderable pro- 
portions as compared to the vastness of 
the volume of his transactions in financ- 
ing American industry, commerce and en- 
terprise. 


In saying this, I do not mean to imply 
that there is anything that calls for apol- 
ogy in the floating of foreign loans in 
America and in the loaning of American 
funds to Europe, provided such loans 
are considered sound as to security and 
are made for legitimate, constructive 
purposes. Indeed, such loans ought to, and 
I believe will, be made in increasing meas- 
ure, when conditions in Europe will have 
become such as to warrant it. It is both 
the duty and the advantage of a creditor 
nation, such as this country has become, 
to place part of its available funds in 
foreign countries. 


It is manifest that the promotion of 
our export trade, including, of course, 
the export of farm products, requires us, 
under the circumstances as they now are 
and are likely to remain for some time, 
to aid the purchasing power of other na- 
tions by extending to them financial fa- 
cilities to a reasonable extent 


It is the function of the banker to be 
instrumental in carrying out such trans- 
actions. In doing so, he is the means of 
serving a useful national purpose, just as 
he served a useful, indeed a highly im- 
portant national purpose, in being the 
means of attracting and bringing Euro- 
pean capital to America in former years 
when conditions were reversed and such 
capital was nothing less than vital to the 
development of this country and the real- 
ization of its opportunities. 


* * * 


HAT transactions of this nature, 
which under any circumstances can 
amount to but a fraction of the American 
business of the American banker, could 
unduly influence his attitude towards Eu- 
rope or affect his judgment and senti- 
ments as an American citizen, is a sup- 
position as unfair as it is absurd. Even 
from the narrowest and crudest point of 
view of sheer selfish consideration, such 
a supposition would be untenable because 
—and this brings me to my second point— 
The banker does not buy for the pur- 
pose of holding but of distributing. If 
the banker were to hold for his own ac- 
count the securities which he buys in the 
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We Have Too Much Gold! 


What Shall We Do With It ? 


Forty per cent of the WoORLD’s monetary stock of GOLD is in our hands— 
and it’s a problem that is bothering ECONOMISTS and BANKERS. Here is 
a frank discussion of a most interesting question. 


ISTORY recites that there was a 
H time when, to be a Roman citizen, 
was to be a citizen emperor of the 
rid. And history also recites that, in 
e days of the great Romulus, the Romans 
had rude huts for their palaces, a handful 
f hay tied to the end of a stick for a 
standard, and not a penny of any value in 
ur money to their names. Americans 
wear gold in their rings and jewels of all 
orts which the wealth of the early kings 
{ Rome could not have bought. 


For several centuries the ready money 
{ the Romans was of brass. One could 
buy an ox for a few pounds. Then came 
silver coinage. But it was Asia where 
id and silver were produced. For a 
long period the metals passed by weight. 
There was no coinage. Slowly, gold and 
silver came to be recognized as the base 
for what passed as money and, ultimately, 
ame to be recognized as a medium of 
«pressing gold. 

When a King of England and an un- 
scrupulous Minister bethought themselves 
{ collections of a certain nature from the 
\merican Colonies, the latter objected. 
There came a war which history and 
patriots of today recall as the war of In- 
ependence. That created the United 
States of America. 

In the early days of the Republic citi- 
ens were proud of their new country, 
nfident of its future. But their currency 
was not rated high for a time. 
ALEXANDER HAMILTON with a 
which won world recognition. 
rom then on, with intermittent monetary 

olutions, the United States prospered. 


Came 
scheme 
instant 


By THE SAUNTERER 


And today our fortunate citizens live in 
mansions, coke oven workers ride to and 
from work in airships and factory workers 
own their flivvers and piano players. 


And forty per cent or more of the 
world’s $8,245,926,000 of gold for financial 
use belong to us by right of possession. 


In 1913 we possessed about 20 per cent 
of the monetary stock. In short, our 
stock has doubled in a decade. And, while 
it has been doubling, Great Britain has in- 
creased her stock 4.5 per cent; France has 
lost around 12 per cent; Japan has gained 
about 6 per cent, and Italy has been a 
loser by about the same percentage; Ger- 
many has lost about six per cent, and the 
supply of Austria and Hungary has 
dropped from 7.4 per cent to one-tenth of 
one per cent. 


Supply Is Large 

The world has a much larger supply of 
gold today than it ever had. And the 
United States has more of the basic metal 
than any other nation. We never had as 
much since the birth of the Republic. And 
no other country ever had as much gold 
as we have. 


Fortunately, despite the vast increase in 
our stock of gold, which easily might be 
the base of an inflation the like of which 
the world never has witnessed, our bank- 
ing position is unprecedentedly sound. We 
have managed, after getting over the ex- 
periences of 1920, to keep our currency at 
a proper level. 

But, while we have been gaining all this 
gold, many countries in Europe have been 
going “money mad.” In 


other words, 
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with their gold about spent, they have in- 
creased the number and capacity of their 
printing presses’ and have been turning 
out paper money by the ton. 
nothing back of it save a government’s 
promise of debt, which, in many instances, 
can be accepted, if accepted, with several 
grains of salt. 


Money with 


Desperate efforts have been made in 
several countries of Europe to keep things 
going at home. But about the only in- 
dustry that is not steadily shrinking in 
productivity is the government’s money 
printing enterprise. Cne, if one wants it, 
can have a fortune in German marks for 
the price of a Coney Island “hot dog” 
sandwich or for the price of what a cer- 
tain extinct beverage once retailed by the 
stein. 

And there is a chance—a chance which 
some of these who are satisfied with 
things as they are, even though they may 
not be quite certain just what they mean, 
are willing to take—that the United States 
will continue to gain gold for a long time 
to come. Some, like the Romans of old, 
who were awed by the glory that was 
Rome’s to such a degree that they had 
eves or minds for naught else, point with 
pride to the fact that our dollar is at a 
premium the world over, and we have 
resources with which to expand vastly our 
existing industries without making any 
appreciable inroads upon our pot of gold. 

But economists, while admitting that 
we probably will be quite reasonably 
prosperous at home for a_ protracted 
period, soon enough will come a day of 
reckoning. 

They insist that we would be several 
t'mes better off were we able to lose, some 
way or other, fully half of the gold stock 
we now have. But the prospect of losing 
it is not particularly bright at this moment. 


We might cause half of the stock to be 
dumped in the Atlantic, but we could not 
be certain that some enterprising American 
salvage expert would not bring it back to 
the surface and thrust it into our hands 
once more. 

We could get rid of a large quantity by 
very heavy loans to foreign countries, and 
one can imagine the wail that would pro- 
ceed from some political camps and else- 
where, should that alternative be resorted 
to. It would be pointed out that such a 
step would be out of the question, as the 
world is deeply in our debt already, too 
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deeply some people fear. Just remember 
that the world’s debts at the outbreak of 
the war totaled some 43 billion dollars, 
and they now total around eight times that 
amount, mostly less. “Why swell the 
total?” they ask. 

Another way in which we might lose 
the embarrassing excess of gold would be 
to run prices of everything up—blow a 
beautiful inflation bubble the like of 
which we have not known—and cut our 


export of goods to other countries to the 
bone. 


Results of Inflation 


The last suggestion seems to be inter- 
esting. Such a period of inflation would 
mean higher wages, money flowing like 
water, a country-wide hurrah, all plants 
turning out goods of American make for 
American consumption—a fig for the rest 
of the world. But the difficulty is that 
the unavoidable consequence of such an 
expedient would be another period of de- 
pression; also worse than anything ever 
before experienced. 

A well known New York banker, who 
is head of one of the leading national in- 
stitutions, suggests impounding a billion 
dollars worth of our gold stock, and sub- 
sequent opening of large credits abroad, 
and the loaning of large amounts to other 
countries. But that would be a makeshift 
only. 

So, in the midst of our prosperity, we 
have facing us the problem of what to do 
with our excess stock or gold. 

Frankly, THe Frnanctat Wortp be- 
lieves that a solution will be found before 
it is too late. Already the Federal Re- 
serve Bank is giving more attention to the 
state of trade and business activity and 
less to the state of gold reserves. 

The Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York has a practical economist, CARL 
Snyper, who has suggested using a 
monthly index showing the state of trade 
and business, which automatically would 
control the amount of currency to be 
issued, and the amount of bank credit to 
be used. 


Currency Redemption 


He suggests that we continue to use our 
four billions of gold as a fund for the 
ready redemption of currency, maintain- 
ing our various legal tender issues as at 
present, but using the gold only for set- 
tlement of foreign trade balances and re- 
demption of currency at par, but no longer 
as direct bank reserves. 

By his method, he asserts, we could 
avoid costly inflation even though our gold 
supply again doubled. We could lose a 
billion of gold without turning a hair, and 
prosperity would continue uninterrupted, 
with commodity price levels on an even 
keel. 

Published herewith is Mr. SNypEr’s 
summary of his plan, which we commend 
to the earnest consideration of our readers. 
We urge a study of it. Talk about it to 
your home banker. See if it is possible 
for the country to get down to a plan for 
averting the disturbance, perhaps remote, 
which would result from inflation builded 
upon our present redundant supply of gold. 
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Solving Our Gold Problem 
By Carl Snyder 


(1) To make all note issues, government or federal 
reserve, fully redeemable in gold and full legal tender, 
and the sole legal tender and the sole money of bank 
reserves. Gold itself would then cease to be, directly, 
legal tender, though practically it would be, of course, 
just the same as now. And this change would in no 
way affect contracts now existing, to pay in gold, or the 
making of future contracts. 

(2) To put all the gold now in the Treasury and the 
federal reserve banks in a common redemption fund, 
used exclusively for the redemption of the currency. 
This would, in effect, make all the currency issues now 
outstanding (less than 4 billions) practically gold cer- 
tificates. And this provision, of course, would mean the 
repeal of the requirements in the Federal Reserve act, 
of gold reserves against federal reserve notes and de- 
posits. 

(3) To control or restrict the total issue of this gold 
standard currency by means of an index number of 
prices, checked by other index number of prices, checked 
by other index numbers of production, employment, and 
trade. The index number of prices might well be the 
present Bureau of Labor index of wholesale prices, on 
the theory that the check applied must be applied early, 
and that the movement of wholesale prices is much more 
rapid and always precedes in time any movement of the 
general price level. This index should be checked by 
indices of production and employment, on the theory 
that at times prices might be rising rapidly, with em- 
ployment below normal; but this would happen rarely. 

(4) Control of the note issue to be through the me- 
dium of the federal reserve banks, which should be re- 
quired by law, on a change in the price level of, let us 
say, 3 per cent (or.whatever figure might be decided 
upon) to raise or lower the rate of rediscount by 1 per 
cent, or in the same way to raise or lower their holdings 
of securities and acceptances by, let us say, some con- 
ventional figure like 100 million dollars, as might be 
agreed upon; or both. The changes in the bank rate 
and security holdings might be at a mildly progressive 
rate as, for example, a change of 1 per cent in the rate 
for the first three per cent change in the price index, 
another 1 per cent for the next 2 points change in price 
index, etc. But in practice, this would scarcely be need- 
ful, or only for emergencies. For example, if, starting 
from the beginning of 1919, when prices began to rise at 
the rate of 2 and 3 per cent a month, this arrangement 
would have brought the rate of rediscount up to 10 per 
cent within six months, and this would certainly have 
been sufficient to have checked inflation by, let us say, 
October of 1919. In fact, with this automatic check it 
seems probable that inflation could not have gone on 
for more than three or four months. 

(5) It seems clear that this control must be automatic 
and free from the possibility of intervention by any kind 
of influence, political, financial, or otherwise. It seems 
evident, from our experience, that this is the one pos- 
sible means of obtaining such control. 

(6) Finally, all exports or imports of gold or currency 
required by law to be registered and certified, and when 
a given amount of currency has been, for example, ex- 
ported or presented to the Treasury or banks for re- 
demption or for gold exports, the federal reserve banks 
to increase their holdings of securities by a correspond- 
ing amount (say in lots of 50 to 100 millions) ; and vice 
versa. 

Printed in the June, 1923, issue of the American Economic 

Review as a reading before the American Economic Association. 
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James B. Forgan 


Chairman, First Trust, Chicago 


DO not see that the outlook in 

the Middle West differs mate- 

rially from the outlook in the 
rest of the country. Of course, we 
are more immediately dependent up- 
on agricultural conditions than the 
manufacturing centers in the East, 
though they are also subject to the 
status of this fundamental industry, 
at least in the long run. Our wheat 
farmer is still in a serious situation 
financially, owing to the fact that his 
products are bringing low prices, 
while he is compelled to pay relative- 
ly high prices for everything which 
he needs. 


In recent months sales of whole- 
sale and retail houses have been sat- 
isfactory, but collections have been 
rather slow. The transportation sys- 
tem is still suffering from the ex- 
tremely high cost of labor and the 
difficulty of finding adequate capi- 
tal for needed extensions and im- 
provements. This is likely to remain 
so as long as the bating of railroads 
remains the favorite sport of politi- 
Clans. 


| do not expect to see a serious 
slump in business such as took place 
in 1919 and 1920, owing to the fact 
that there has been very little specu- 
lation in commodities with the result 
that most firms are not burdened with 
huge inventories as was the case in 
the period immediately following the 
war. On the other hand, until the 
difficulties abroad disappear, we can- 
not look, in my opinion, for a long 
continued period of prosperity. <A 
cloud such as is hanging over the 
vorld at present causes too many un- 
ertainties for business to be able to 
) ahead under full steam. 
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M1ERE are forty million persons in 
T country “engaged in gainful 

occupations.” About the same 
number of people are investors in life 
insurance and these investors have thereby 
created an investment fund of eight bil- 
lion dollars. 

Now see how this works out. 

Those engaged in “gainful occupations” 
are divided into many groups, according 
to the work they do. Let us take two or 
three of these groups to illustrate the ef- 
fects of life insurance, as a source of 
capital, upon the economic life of the 
country. 

Consider first the railroads. They need 
money with which to carry on their vast 
and ever-expanding business, so important 
to the prosperity of the country. If they 
cannot get capital, they cannot buy cars 
and engines and build stations and main- 
tain their tracks. For financing new 
equipment and track improvement the 
railroads must sell their stocks and bonds. 
Right here come on the scene our good 
citizens who have gotten together in their 
life insurance companies, money enough 
to buy two billion dollars of these rail- 
road stocks and bonds. 

Among the forty million policy-holders 
are many railroad men, including all 
grades from the president down. If the 
railroads could not get capital these rail- 
road men would either be out of a job 











or would have to work for reduced wages 
and salaries. But these very men have 


helped through their investment in life 
insurance to create a fund which supplies 
their roads with two billion dollars of 
needed capital. So they help themselves 
twice over: first, their life insurance polli- 
(Please turn to Page 153) 














John McHugh 


President, Mechanics & Metals, New York 


AE degree of the country’s ac- 

tivity surprises many people, 

yet there is substantial prom- 
ise of profitable trade and a full em- 
ployment of labor through the re- 
mainder of the year. There are few 
signs of excessive commitments for 
goods, heavy stocks or inefficiency in 
the conduct of business; on the con- 
trary, the mental condition of busi- 
ness men is saner than it was during 
the early part of spring, when there 
were signs of a runaway demand for 
goods, at rising prices, and when a 
duplicating and reduplicating of or- 
ders indicated the entrance upon a 
speculative and dangerous era in the 
trade boom which threatened to rush 
events to a climax. That condition 
is now changed. Trade reports show 
that the volume of buying is consid- 
erable, for shelves are not over- 
stocked and it is recognized that if 
they were permitted to become bare 
a wave of buying might presently 
come unawares and send prices rap- 
idly upward. But a healthy measure 
of caution governs industrial and 
mercantile operations, and from raw 
materials to finished products buying 
is carefully conducted, with the buy- 
ers willing to take some chances on 
the contingency of higher prices 
rather than run the risk of having 
stocks on hand later on that might 
not sell. 
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These reviews written as of Friday immediately preceding date of this issue 
The ratings used in this department are taken from Guenther’s Independent Appraisal of Listed Stocks 





Industrials 





American Loco— 
Rating “A” 

Generally speaking, we are not im- 
pressed with the position of equipment 
stocks at the present time, although the 
earning power so far demonstrated has 
been quite satisfactory. The question of 
margin of profit in the future is the one 
which stands in the way of any great en- 
thusiasm. It is worth while knowing, 
however, that as against a deficit for the 
full year of 1922 American Loco earned 
better than $12 a share, for its $5 com- 
mon stock. The shares responded to this 
favorakle showing this week with quite a 
degree of strength. The company is well 
provided with forward orders and work- 
ing capital is stated as around $86 a share 
on the junior stock. As there is a pos- 
sibility of the directors this month putting 
the common on a $6 annual dividend basis, 
it may be expected that there will be some 
substantial improvement in price quotation. 


' 
American Sugar— 
Rating “B” 

Decline of refined sugar to 8 cents a 
pound affected American Sugar Refining 
common adversely this week, depressing 
the price to a new low for the year. In- 
asmuch as the turnover in the stock was 
small, the weakness was quite apparent. 
The stock appears to have discounted the 
worst that can happen in the trade situa- 
tion, 


American Writing Paper— 
Rating “D” 

The sharp decline in American Writing 
Paper this week no doubt was influenced 
by the fact that there is about to be un- 
dertaken a readjustment of the company’s 
finances. In the past two years the work- 
ing capital has been greatly reduced and 
quick assets are lower now than they have 
been in many years. Recently there came 
about a change in the management of the 
organization and selling and manufactur- 
ing methods are being changed and it is 
hoped that this will bring about substan- 
tial improvement in the company’s finan- 
cial position in the not distant future. 


Kelly Springfield— 
Rating “B” 
Rumors to the affect that reductions in 
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the price of tires are contemplated caused 
considerable selling of Kelly Springfield 
after mid-week, with a net decline to a 
new low for the year. Our investigation 
of the situation does not disclose any 
worthwhile substantiation of further seri- 
ous price reductions in tire prices. In 
fact some emphatic denials have been re- 
ceived. Kelly Springfield around 30 ap- 
pears to be rather low, in view of earn- 
ing power of the stock. The manner in 
which the shares rallied after the initial 
decline,. suggested that there was not any 
wide spread confidence in the bearish re- 
perts. 








Rating Changes 
Subscribers should revise rat- 
ings according to the following 
changes in order to bring their 
Guenther’s Appraisal ratings up- 
to-date: 


Studebaker, com. .................. B to A 
Reynolds Spring, com. .......... Cto B 
Manati Sugar, com. ..... handed C to D 
Superior Oil, com. ................ C to D 
a eee B to A 














‘last week. 











Railroads 





Missouri Pacific— 
Rating “C” 

The selling which depressed both senior 
and junior shares of Missouri Pacific in 
the fore part of this week was attributed 
to the same influences which have brought 
about a depression in price quotations for 
St. Paul. We, however, continue to be 
favorably impressed with this company 
and particularly with its senior shares. 
The Denver & Rio Grande and Texas & 
Pacific reorganizations will have a bene- 
ficial effect upon Missouri Pacific, and 
we are of the opinion that earning power 
in the closing six months of the year will 
be quite satisfactory. 


Northern Pacific— 
Rating “A” 

The rally which occurred at mid-week 
after the early further decline in the price 
of Northern Pacific suggested that the 
Street has gotten over its nervousness 
which was occasioned by the large volume 
of selling, which came into the market 


We do not believe that this 
stock has sold down around 56 because of 
any intrinsic weakness so far as earning 
power and outlook for the road are con- 
cerned. When a large volume of special 
selling reaches the market no matter what 
the stock, and particularly at periods like 
the present, there is almost certain to be a 
substantial reaction. 


Pere Marquette— 
Rating “B” 

The status of Pere Marquette shares is 
undeniably strong, in view of continued 
prosperity which is evidenced in the terri- 
tory served by the road. There is a large 
demand for cars and traffic is increasing 
in a marked way. In the past week every 
division of the road showed increases in 
all kinds of traffic with no evidence of 
slowing down. 


St. Paul— 
Rating “C” 


The senior shares of St Paul touched a 
new low for this year during a bear at- 
tack just around mid week. The selling 
was predicated upon statements which have 
been appearing recently in connection with 
the ‘demand for lower rates on Western 
roads. What the Street fears is the pos- 
sible political development which may re- 
sult from disinclination on the part of 
Western carriers to consider a 25 per cent 
reduction on grain rates. Although St. 
Paul showed only 70 per cent of fixed 
charges earned last year, judging by the 
record so far established in 1923, the com- 
pany should earn fixed charges with a 
substantial margin to apply on its pre- 
ferred stock. As a speculative proposition 
St. Paul preferred appears to be quite at- 
tractive. 


Western Maryland— 
Rating “D” 

Despite the fact that Western Maryland 
has been making extra heavy expenditures 
for maintenance of equipment, the earn- 
ing showing has been one of the most sat- 
isfactory of the smaller roads. The first 
six months of this year was undoubtedly 
the best for that period of the year in the 
history of the company. The outlook is 
for the earnings showing the most satis- 
factory of any year in the company’s his- 
tory, which brings the second preferred 
stock into prominence as a_ speculative 
proposition. 
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Miscellaneous 








Pan-American— 
Rating “B” 
[he buying which has been taking place 
, Pan-American is predicated upon an- 
ticipation of a favorable earnings report 
for the first half of this year. We be- 
lieve that the price to a considerable ex- 
tent has discounted whatever improvement 
may be shown when the report is avail- 
Estimates of the possible earnings 
are equivalent to $12 a share. 


Republic Steel— 
Rating “B” 

Although not particularly favorably im- 
pressed with the immediate outlook for 
independent steels, reference must be made 
to the fact that Republic made a very sat- 
isfactory record in the first half of this 
year. That performance may not be re- 
garded as an indication of the probable 
earnings in the third quarter, but the opti- 
mistic statement made by the head of the 
Steel corporation tends to add a certain 
amount of encouragment regarding the 
outlook for the stronger of the independ- 
ent companies. Republic is sufficiently 
low to justify expectation that with any 
response to nothing more than the changed 
sentimental position, the price may be ex- 
pected to advance fairly substantially 
from current levels. 


Studebaker— 
Rating “A” 

Although it does not seem that the 
Street is disposed to pay much attention 
to earnings and is inclined to give more 
attention to speculative rumors, it must 
be admitted that some of the corporate 
showings for the second quarter of this 
year, and for the first half are decidedly 
encouraging. Among the reports which 
attracted attention this week was that of 
Studebaker, which earned on its common 
stock in the June quarter the equivalent 
of $9.40 a share, which means that the 
first half of the year resulted in a net for 
the junior stock of $17.40. That seems to 
give ample protection for the annual divi- 
dend rate of $10. Last year the company 
earned $29.02 a share for the full year. 
It is understood that Studebaker has on 
schedule a production call for 41,000 cars 
in the third quarter. If this schedule is 
lived up to and all things are equalled, 
then Studebaker occupies a strong and at- 
tractive position on the basis of earning 

wer, 


Woolworth— 
Rating “A” 

\Ithough Woolworth is a high-priced 
stock, far-sighted investors are accumula- 
ting it at around current levels. This ac- 
cumulation has been particularly note- 
worthy in the past week or two, and it is 
well founded. Whatever may be the ex- 
perience in other lines of business, the 
sales of the five- and ten-cent stores are 

t suffering. 
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I Well See— That 


By M. Y. Optic 
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——a ‘number of important refiners, in- 
cluding MARLAND and Cospen, have de- 
cided to shut down their plants during 
the month of August. This radical step is 
adopted to bring an end to overproduc- 
tion which is playing hobs with oil profits 
and prices for oil securities. This action 
the Government does not seem to like, 
judging from the report. that the Federal 
Trade Commission is going to proceed 
against the oil refiners on the ground that 
their decision to shut down is in restraint 
of trade. What the Government would 
like to see, evidently, is the refiners busted. 
What difference is there between the re- 
finers curtailing production when the mar- 
ket is glutted with oil, and the manufac- 
turer stopping manufacture of his special 
article when his trade is filled up with it. 
But politics in business acts no differently 
than a monkey wrench thrown into a piece 
of delicate machinery. 


—our state superintendent of banks, 
Grorce V. McLAuGHLIN, announces that 
the two private banks which have failed 
since 1912 will have paid their depositors 
100 cents on the dollar when the Bank 
of Cuba pays its final dividend of 15 per 
cent, as it intends to do within the next 
two weeks. Here one has the proof of 
the better protection assured the pub- 
lic when the principle of supervision 
is intelligently applied. Supervision does 
not exercise restraint upon honest busi- 
ness. But it does accomplish this notable 
service—it protects integrity of character 
as much as it does the people against the 
crook. 


——HeEwnry Forp has celebrated his 60th 
birthday. Twenty years ago this Ameri- 
can Alladin was unknown. Little did he 
imagine when he was operating the first 
unsightly flivver over the streets of De- 
troit that he would be one of the richest 
men in the world in two decades. Yet 
few men begrudge Henry his fortune 
whatever they may think of his political 
and social views. In handling money hon- 
estly and cleanly he has been a hugs suc- 
cess. 


—the people of the United States 
chew up $1,000,000 weekly in gum. Physi- 
cal culture ‘disciples, take notice. Since 
they contend the practical way to keep the 
human body fit is to take plenty of exer- 
cise, the presumption is that the jaw bones 
and muscles are kept supple by churning 
themselves for hours around a piece of 
flavored chicle. In the absence of any re- 
liable statistics, we are unable to say how 
much of this $1,000,000 weekly is con- 
sumed by our statesmen, but judging from 
the virility of their jaw action it must be 
considerable. 





Jugo Slavia has been deserted by 
her American bankers who now refuse to 
float an additioral $100,000,000 loan on the 
ground that the last money raised for her 
was not put to the purpose for which it 
was intended, The main trouble with 
several of the newest members of the sis- 
terhood of nations is they consider Uncle 
Sam a generous uncle whom they can work 
whenever in need of money. To be gen- 
erous and to be a sucker are two differ- 
ent qualities. Wiéith one we are familiar, 
but with the other we are strangers. 


—a small rebellion has broken out 
among some of the members of the Curb 
Market who resent the domination exer- 
cised by the New York Stock Exchange. 
Before paying much attention to this out- 
break we must consider its source. Upon 
doing that it is more certain it will die 
a borning, for the discontent arises mostly 
from brokers whose claws have been 
clipped and who now find profits are not 
so large in a legitimate brokerage business 
as there was when no restraint was ex- 
ercised over their schemes to mulct the 
public. If the malcontents start their 
own market they will be known better by 
the company they keep. 


——a special committee appointed to in- 
vestigate the reasons and causes responsi- 
ble for the scandals among the members 
of the Consolidated Stock Exchange has 
found them to be inefficiency and careless- 
ness on the part of the previous regime. 
The little exchange has allowed itself to 
be the puppet of one individual. Now the 
spirit of reform is in control. The word 
has gone out that the small board will be 
a good child from now on. The public 
will wait a long while before it becomes 
convinced of this promise being fulfilled. 
It has had its fingers burnt badly and 
dreads the fire. 


— during July more than sixty lead- 
ing corporations have either increased their 
doles to their shareholders, or have paid 
them something extra. These disburse- 
ments are not as important as their earn- 
ings, which show considerable to spare 
after they have been made. When busi- 
ness is as healthy as this record indicates 
then it is not meat but bones on which 
the calamity howler feeds. 


—Federal Judge Hazet of Buffalo has 
ordered the attorneys and receivers for 
the L. R. Steel Co. to reduce their fees 
of $251,000. Instead of getting $20,000 
each the three receivers receive only $6,000. 
The attorneys’ bill has been cut from 
$75,000 to $15,000. Judge Hazex at least 
wants to see that a little money is left 
for the deluded investors who were drawn 
into the Steel net. 
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By THE OBSERVER 


For the country to pass through 

Coal another coal strike would invite a 

Strike national calamity. This possibility 

Threat threatens, through the failure of the 

mine owners and mine operators to 

come to an agreement at their conference at Atlantic 

City. The deadlock which seems to keep them apart is 

not so much the scale of wages as it is over other 
bones of contention 


The country has not yet fully recovered from the 
ravages of the last coal strike. The suffering, incon- 
venience, and interruption to industry, it caused are 
still vivid in the public’s mind. We do not wish again 
to repeat the experience, nor should we be compelled 
to suffer because of stubbornness of either party to this 
controversy. 


Coal is not only a public utility, it also is a vital neces- 
sity of life, and, as it is a natural resource, the public 
has even a greater right than the mine owners or the 
mine workers in insisting upon its prompt deliver- 
ance, irrespective of the differences which may pre- 
vail between owners and workers. 


If they cannot come to an agreement the Govern- 
ment should step in and see to it that the mining of 
coal is not interrupted, even for a single day. It can 
insist upon the mines being operated first, then ar- 
bitration can settle the points in controversy. 


Should the Government take this firm stand, which 
the public welfare makes a paramount issue, a coal 
strike and a possible coal famine would be averted. 


In 1863 a young man found em- 

Useful ployment as a clerk in the First 

60 NaTIONAL BANK of New York. 

Years Sixty years later in his honor flags 

floated from every banking house 

in Wall Street. Thus did the financial district pay 

homage to GeorGE F. BAKER, one of the world’s great- 
est bankers and richest men. 

Mr. BAKEr’s career should be a text book on how to 
succeed for every ambitious American boy. His life 
serves another useful purpose by plainly illustrating it 
is not necessary to be born with a silver spoon in the 
mouth to amass a fortune. It goes even further by 
showing wealth need not be made in Wall Street by 
speculating. It can as readily be acquired in the ordi- 
nary pursuits of business. 

Being a taciturn man, few anecdotes are known of 
Mr. Baker. However, there need be none to learn his 
secret of getting ahead and gradually rising from a 
humble clerk in his bank to its executive head, or how, 
during his administration of his trust, he was able to 
make his institution one of the great financial powers. 

3y sticking to his work, by grasping every oppor- 


tunity to progress, by thrift and by honorable dealings, 
he made every one of his sixty years so useful to 
those he served that they in turn had to become useful 
to himself. 


There may have been men in Wall Street banking 
who more prominently were in the public eye, and that 
was because Mr. BAKER preferred retirement rather 
than publicity.. But among them there were not one 


whose career as a banker was of such unquestioned 
integrity. 


Within a short time now it is an- 

In the ticipated Mexico will take her place 
Fold again among the nations which we 
Again not only recognize but with which 

it is our desire to maintain friendly 

and cordial relations. Our delegates are expected to 
return in several weeks with a favorable report and 
this, with our attitude toward Mexico since OBREGON 
assumed charge of her destiny, will pave the way to 


the restoration of amicable diplomatic and trade rela- 
tions. 


That step has been made easier by the arrangements 
Mexico has made with the committee of internatioral 
bankers for the payment of her defaulted obligations. 
These bankers hardly would have proceeded as far 
as they have were they not reasonably certain that 
Mexico would come into the fold again. 


Between the two countries there is so much of com- 
mon interest it should effect a very close bond. Mexico 
has untold resources which, were they fully develope’, 
would provide her with an era of bountiful prosperity. 


She is on the threshold of the position the United 
States found herself in the era preceding the Civil War, 


with wealth lying at her feet, needing only capital to 
cultivate it. 


3y welcoming our capital to the opportunity she 
offers for investment she serves her people best, for 
they will share in the prosperity which will emerge 


from the joining of our capital to her undeveloped 
resources. 


As the word itself implies, specu- 


More lation is a risk and when one un- 
Margin derstands it as such he fully knows 
Helpful what he is engaging in. Such 


operations are not necessarily con- 
fined to stock exchanges. They find an outlet also 


in numerous other directions. 
Realizing what it means to enter upon a specula- 
tion, any person who cannot afford to assume such 


chances has no right to enter into it and, least of all, 
to complain if his venture fails to turn out profitably. 


However, this seems to be the attitude of some peo- 











ple who knowingly engage in speculation when they 
know they cannot afford it and when they find their 
limited capital insufficient to carry them through a 
reaction they find fault with everyone but themselves 
for their misfortune. 


it would seem that one effective way to discourage 
speculation among people whose limited capital is in- 
sufficient to assure much success, is to require sub- 
stantial margins. If it were a rule that at least one- 
third of the purchase price of a security must be ad- 
vanced it is quite certain speculation would be put upon 
a more solid basis in this country, and it would be 
confined to a class of people whose financial condition 
would enable them to take their stock out of a market 
when it became necessary, for then, if it possessed the 
potential value, it would not be lost because of the 
inability of the buyer to protect it. 

[-xperience in speculation has shown repeatedly that 
much money is lost by not being able to carry securi- 
ties through a reactionary market until values are 
able to assert themselves, than through mistaken judg- 
ment. For men to speculate on a ten-point margin 
without any reserve to draw upon is foolish at any 
time, for they can be cleaned out almost overnight. 


Several of our important tobacco 


May Mark _ nabobs have been engaged for sev- 
a New eral months abroad on an interna- 
Epoch tional tobacco merger which is to 


include the most important concerns 
in this line in Great Britain and our own country. If 
this merger is concluded it will turn out an actual 
clasping of hands across the seas in a pact which will 
go further to assure close international relations than 


any political treaty that the two countries could enter 
into. 


The proposed alliance might even unfold a new 
epoch in our commercial and financial career, a pe- 
riod when new financing might reach out far beyond 
our geographical boundaries. 

But, would that not be the ultimate destiny of the 
two English-speaking nations? 


Originally, the bulk of the capital that developed our 
resources, helped build the railroads by which they 
could be tapped, and, in numerous other ways, con- 
tributed to the upbuilding of our wealth, came from 
Great Britain, and now that the billions which arose 
out of this help must seek more expansive fields for 
operations than we ourselves can provide, what better 
one is there than working in cooperation with kindred 
enterprises in the land where speech and thought are 
the same, and where ambition runs in a similar groove. 


Once this spirit of international merging takes hold 
the sequel will be that quotations on the London Stock 
Exchange will become as familiar to our eyes as are 
those of our own Exchange. Then, ten years hence, 
members of our Stock Exchange will deem it as neces- 
sary to acquire membership on the London Exchange 


as it is for them to maintain branch offices in our lead- 
ing cities. 


This is hardly a vision. It implies only evolution 
'n our own financial destiny. 


Ohio has a blue sky law. It was en- 


Blue acted to protect her citizens from 
Sky financial charlatans. How has it 
Gaps succeeded? The bankruptcy of the 


EK. L. DoLtincs CoMPANy, operat- 
ing under the state’s blue sky law, is evidence enough 
to indicate it has been a failure as a protective measure. 

This outfit has robbed investors of more than $30,- 
000,000. We accept this figure as accurate, as it comes 
from the state’s attorney general who is now insisting 
that those responsible for this gigantic fraud be prose- 
cuted to the fullest extent of the law. This should 
be done, though it will afford slight comfort to the in- 
vestors who became its victims. 

It would have been impossible for the DoLLINGs con- 
cern to have perpetrated their swindle upon the whole- 
sale scale it was conducted had their business not been 
vized by the blue sky law of Ohio. Its salesmen had 
only to refer to the fact that the stock they offered 
was sold under the authority of that law, which in- 
spired investors with confidence and lead them to be- 
lieve no further investigation was necessary. 

While the intentions behind these blue sky laws are 
well meaning, the reason for their failure is plainly 
apparent. They confer the authority of judging 
whether a security measures up to the standard fit for 
the investors upon officials who, however high- 
minded, often lack the experience of distinguishing 
the good from the bad, the honest from the dishonest 
promoter. 


At their present market value, all 


Now the outstanding marks which the 
Scrap German printing presses so indus- 
Paper triously ground out in the tril- 


lions are worth less than $100,- 
000,000. Two years ago, about this time, they were 
valued at more than $800,000,000. It will not take long, 
at this rate of reduction in value, for marks to become 
mere scraps of paper, a form of nonenity with which 
the German mind seems so familiar. 

At present there is considerable discussion in Ger- 
many of a new form of currency. One wonders why 
this idea did not take root a long while ago, but such 
wonderment ceases in face of the fact that crafty Ger- 
man bankers were not eager for a stable currency so 
long as they felt that their debased money still could 
be used to acquire from other nations values of some 
form or another. 

What was bound to occur to the German mark was 
foretold in a special article in THE FINANCIAL WorRLD 
in September, 1921. It was then when frantic efforts 
were made to induce the people in America and in other 
countries to buy marks in the expectation that they 
would recover and, by so doing, enrich speculators. 

By this clever maneuver German bankers and cap- 
tains of industry succeeded in transmuting the worth- 
less currency of their country into gold and commod- 
ities of equal stable value. This wealth they have safely 
stowed away. 

And now that such transactions are no longer pos- 
sible, the cry is for a new currency, which will mean 
the complete extinguishment of the mark and, with it, 
all hopes of those who bought them ever receiving any- 
thing out of the money they have acquired. 
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The Bank of America— 


Helping America Grow Up 
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The Humble Beginning of the Present 
Site of the Bank 


ORE than one hundred and ten 
M years ago the BANK oF AMERICA 

was introduced as a member of 
the then very small quota of banking in- 
stitutions in the United States. And, for 
an equal number of years, the bank has 
occupied its present site at the corner of 
Wall and William streets, in Manhattan. 

On the books of the bank are to be 
found names which have been in the cus- 
tomers’ list for three-quarters of a century. 
The institution ranks fifth in point of age 
among New York City banks, and, in the 
New York Clearing House, the bank’s 
number is six, where the earlier num- 
bers follow the order of the founding of 
the institutions. 

Founded when the country was on the 
eve of a war, operating through periods 
of prosperity and periods of financial 
crisis and business depression, the bank 
has maintained a position of prominence 
among the country’s financial institutions 
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Here is further evidence of the 
helping hand oar great banks 
have given to making America 
a world leader. Through stress 
and strife they have seen our 


country obtain its present en- 
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viable position 
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that today stand, immeasurably stronger 
than ever before, prepared to guide and 
aid the industry and business of the nation 
in the growth of the future. 

Here is another proof that, no matter 
what crisis may confront the nation from 
time to time, the major banks and banking 
houses give promise of surviving stress. 
The BANK oF AMERICA has survived sev- 
eral financial upheavals. It paid out gold 
to its depositors in 1837, even though a 
number of other banks failed to do so. 

When one observes the nervousness 
which is evidenced in stock and bond mar- 
kets, such as we have been witnessing in 
the past month, it might be interesting to 
recall the advice given to the active or- 
ganizer of the BANK oF AMERICA by an 
eccentric banker, when the former visited 
Albany seeking a charter: ~ 

“You will be successful if you will not 
allow trifles to discourage you,” said the 
banker. 
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The Present Home at William and 


Wall Streets 


Perhaps the future holds possibilities 
that are not at all encouraging. Perhaps 
the radicals in Congress may seek to dis- 
rupt the even trend of things. But, if the 
fundamentals are sound, and if the forces 
which are constructive will work with a 
will to clear up the misunderstandings 
created by the radicals and thoughtless 
elements, then what seem today to be 
ominous as prospects will pale into the 
insignificance of trifles. That is something 
which the investor will do well to keep in 
mind. And studies of such substantial in- 
stitutions as the BANK oF AMERICA— 
studies of their past record for conserva- 
tive progressiveness and for soundness— 
will go a long way toward establishing 
confidence in the future of the country as 
a whole. 

A history of the bank contains the fol- 
lowing interesting sidelight on the record 
of the institution, as well as on the gen- 








Alabama Power 
Company 


First Mortgage Lien & 
Refunding 6% Bonds 


| Due June 1, 1951 


The property of this company 
includes one of the largest 
hydro-electric plants in the 
South. 


Price 99 and Interest 
yielding about 6.07% 


A circular describing the above, 
together with our August Bond 
Circular, will be sent upon request 


Harris, Forhes & Co 


Pine St., Cor. William 
NEW YORK 
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Wall Street a Half a Century Ago 
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anking history of the time. It is 
quoted verbatim: 

Says Professor Sumner in his “History 
of Banking in the United States”: “The 
independent treasury was suspended by 
act of Congress, August 5, 1861, so far 

to allow the Secretary of the Treasury 

deposit money obtained by loan ‘in such 
solvent, specie-paying banks as he may 
select, and he was apparently authorized 
to draw on those banks in disbursements 
of public money; but Secretary Chase did 
not use this permission. He required the 
loans to the government to be paid over 

| the government depositories. At the 


same time the preparation of the govern- 
ment securities was so delayed that they 
could not be delivered to the banks. ‘It 


was under these circumstances that the 
banks in New York resolved, on the 28th 
of December, 1861, to suspend specie pay- 
ment. . . . The suspension of specie 
payments, therefore, is to be traced pri- 
marily to the patriotic efforts of the banks 
in the great cities to sustain the govern- 
ment.” The minutes of a meeting of 
the board of ‘directors of the Bank of 
\merica, held December 30, 1861, contain 
following record: 


“\\Vhereas, in the opinion of this Board, 
at variance with our duty to the 
Government, to our depositors and to our- 
selves to initiate a suspension of Specie 
Payments at a period when there is no 
pressure on the Banks for Discounts, when 
aggregate of coin on hand greatly ex- 
ls the average of the last ten years, 
| when no demand for the export of 
coin exists likely to reduce the reserve 
low the average, 

“And whereas the locking up of a large 
amount of coin during an indefinite period 
of suspension might greatly embarrass the 
operations of the National Treasury, 


“Therefore, Resolved, That the Bank 
of America will continue to pay all de- 
nds in coin as heretofore, and that the 
President be requested to give immediate 
notice thereof to the other Banks of this 
City and invite their co-operation to main- 
the Specie Standard.” 


During the half-century since the Civil 
\\ar the sinister shadow of financial panic 
has fallen on the country in every decade; 
the tempests of Black Friday in 1869, of 
1873 and of 1884, of 1893 and of 1907, 
with lesser ones in the train brought dis- 
aster and wreck. In this period and before 
t, hanks whose names would make a list 

from insignificant in number have 
come into existence in this city, flourished 
for longer or shorter periods, then—some 
of these, too, leaving ruin after them— 
hecome a memory. But alike through the 
| procession of the shorter-lived and 

lerelict, through times of peace and of 

‘, times of prosperity and of panic, the 
Bank of America has passed with increas- 

trength. 

Though the Bank of America began 

an authorized capital of $6,000,000, 

e financial pressure of the War of 1812 

| the directors to reduce this amount 
4,000,000. This reduction was pro- 
| for by a special act of the legisla- 
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ture in 1813, which reduced also the re- 
spective amounts to be paid and to be 
loaned to the State to $100,000 and $1,- 
000,000 at 6 per cent. Subsequently it was 
further reduced to $2,000,000 paid in and 
in 1857 the capital was increased to $3,- 
000,000. In 1895 a reduction to $1,500,000 
was effected, the stockholders receiving in 
cash the par value of the amount retired, 
$1,500,000. The original charter expired 
in 1832, from which year it was extended 
to 1853. From this time the business was 
continued under the general banking law 
of the State which had been enacted in 
the meantime, a certificate of association 
being obtained on December 27, 1852, and 
this document stated that the name of the 
association should be “The Bank of 
America.” The capital stock was fixed at 
$2,000,000, and the date of the termination 
of the certificate was placed at January 1, 
1953. The present capital stock is $5,- 
500,000. 


Since 1812, the BANK or AMERICA has 
disbursed in dividends more than $29,000,- 
000 and its transactions aggregate more 
than $30,000,000,000 annually. The pres- 
ent surplus of the bank is over $4,670,000. 


The Battery Park Bank this week called 
a special meeting of its stockholders for 
August 13 to approve the plan for con- 
solidating that institution with the BANK 
oF AMERICA. 

Upon turning in their shares of the Bat- 
tery Park Bank, stockholders will receive 
in turn $19.20 for each share and two 
shares of the BANK or America for each 
three shares of Battery Park Bank sur- 
rendered. 

The Bank or AMERICA will nave after 
the merger the following directors: Fred- 
eric D. Asche, Kimball C. Atwood, Wal- 
ter M. Bennet, George Blagden, Edward 
R. Carhart, Edward K. Cherrill, Allen 
Curtis, Charles E. Curtis, Edward C. Dela- 
field, Elias A. de Lima, Archibald Doug- 
las, Charles M. Dutcher, Douglas L. Elli- 
man, Edward Flash, Jr., Henry J. Fuller, 
Crowell Hadden, Frederick E. Hasler, 
George Hewlett, Robert J. Hillas, Gilbert 
H. Johnson, Herman D. Kountze, Sam A. 
Lewisohn, David L. Luke, William J. 
Montgomery, Charles J. Peabody, William 
R. Peters, R. Stuyvesant Pierrepont, Dal- 
las B. Pratt, William M. Ramsay and Ed- 
win Thorne. 

Se Se 
Bankers Abroad 

At least a dozen of the most promi- 
nent and influential American bankers are 
now abroad. Some may be taking baths 
at Nauheim, others motoring through the 
Highlands and others again looking the 
field over for the fall financing. At least 
these wardens over our money bags by 
their absence inspire more confidence in 
the belief America is sound and there is 
no need to worry over fundamental con- 
ditions than anything they might say for 
publication. There may be another rea- 
son for so many of our financiers being 
abroad. Should England succeed in her 
efforts to settle the German reparation 
question the presence of our bankers 
would be helpful, for their views will be 
consulted regarding its financial phases. 











B. M. T. 


Nassau Electric 


Railroad Co. 
Consolidated 4s 1951 


This Underlying issue of the new 
Brooklyn Manhattan Transit Com- 
pany may be purchased at a price 
to yield as great a return as the 
new 6% bonds, which are a junior 
issue. 


Further details on request 


W™ Garnesie Ewen 


Investment Securities 


2 WALL ST. :: NEW YORK 
Telephone Rector 32734 





























High Coupons 


Economic precedents 
seldom fail. Within a 
few years, nearly all the 
614%, 7%, 742% and 
8% corporation bonds 
on the Stock Exchange 
will have been paid off. 
Already more than 
$150,000,000 have been 
called for payment. 
Look over your list and 
check it up, or let us 
do so for you. 


C.M. KEYS & CO. 


60 Broadway New York 














Bertron, Griscom 


& Co., Inc. 


INVESTMENT 
SECURITIES 


40 Wall Street, New York 
Land Title Bldg., Philadelphia 
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4th & Chestnut Sts. 
Philadelphia 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


Established 1818 


59 Wall Street 
NEW YORK 


60 State St. 
Boston 





Investment Securities 


We offer complete facilities for 
investors in the purchase and 
sale of high-grade securities 
Private wire connections with 
principal markets throughout 
the East. 


Foreign Exchange 


Drafts and cable transfers on 
foreign countries bought and 
sold at finest rates. Foreign 
and domestic collections on 
best terms. 


A Fourfold Service 


Travelers Letters of Credit 
Our well-known Travelers Let- 
ters of Credit will be found con- 
venient for those who may now 
be planning a trip to any part 
of the world. Issued in dollars 
and in pounds sterling. 


Commercial Letters of Credit 


For nearly a century merchants 
have recognized these credits as 
a standard method of payment 
for shipments of merchandise to 
and from America. 





Head Office 
Founders Court, Lothbury 
LONDON, E.C. 








BROWN, SHIPLEY & COMPANY 


Established 1810 


Office for Travelers 
123 Pall Mall 
LONDON, S.W. 














Bankers Trust Co.— 


A Record of Rapid Growth 





[HE BANKERS 
TRUST CO. 
opened its doors 
for business at 143 





Liberty Street on 
‘coe “4 March 30, 1903. 
 -eeee oe Twenty years is 


not a long or nec- 
essarily an impor- 
tant period in the 
history of many of 
our banks, but for 
the BANKERS TRUST 
CoMPANY it covers 
the accomplish- 
ments between its 
beginning and what 
the Company is 
today. 











The Company 
was conceived in the fertile brain of 
Henry Pomeroy Davison, who gave to 


it his best, always, and those who had 
the privilege of doing business with him 
will ever think of it 
his memory. 


as a monument to 
There are other names closely asso- 
ciated with the upbuilding of this Com- 
pany and notable among them are E. C. 
CoNVERSE, the first President, serving 
from 1903 to 1913, and always a loyal 
friend, wise counsellor and generous ben- 
efactor, and BENJAMIN STRONG, the sec- 
ond president, serving from 1913 to 1914, 
who left the BANKERS Trust CoMPANy to 
become governor of the Federal Reserve 
3ank of New York, where he has won a 
national reputation as an able and sound 
banker. SEwarpD Prosser, who succeeded 
152 


Mr. Srronc as the third president, serving 
from 1914 to March 20, 1923, is 
chairman of the board of directors. 


now 


The members of the first board of di- 
rectors were all bankers, either officers of 
important banks or members of banking 
firms in New York and elsewhere, and 
they formed close personal friendships in 
the organization of the Company which 
resulted naturally in a closer co-operation 
between the banks’ they represented. 
Twenty years have brought about changes 
in the directorate, but in the present board 
are five men who were members of the 
first board. The BANKERS Trust Com- 
PANY had a birth of which it may always 
be proud and the results, through good 
weather and bad, have justified the orig- 
inal policy of this company to seek only 
business of a high class. 


In conformity with its first announce- 
ment BANKERS Trust Company limited its 
earlier operations to a more or less strictly 
trust business, not competing with other 
banks for active accounts and it was not 
until its entrance into the Federal Reserve 
System on October 19, 1917, that it un- 
dertook in any general way a commercial 
banking business. 


During the first fourteen years of the 
BANKERS Trust ComMpANy’s history there 
were merged with it three well-estab- 
lished and successful trust companies, 
each of which brought a large increase 
of business and each of which added nota- 
bly to the company’s organization. These 
mergers were: The Mercantile Trust 
Company, on August 9, 1911; the Man- 


hattan Trust Company, on March 23, 
1912, and the Astor Trust Company, on 
April 23, 1917, the latter company be- 
coming the first uptown office of the com- 
pany at 42d Street and Fifth Avenue. 
Physically the progress of the company 
has kept pace with its growing business. 
Its first quarters at 143 Liberty Street 
were outgrown in five months and _ the 
company moved to new offices at 7 Wall 
Street, and on May 18, 1912, it moved 
into its own building at 16 Wall Street. 
on the corner of Wall and Nassau Streets 
The growth of its first uptown office 
at Fifth Avenue and 42d Street, pointed 
to the desirability of another office fur- 
ther uptown in the center of a district 
whose 


needs for banking 


growing rapidly. 


service were 
The company therefore 
acquired the property at the corner of 
57th. Street and Madison Avenue, con- 
structed a modern 14-story building and 
here established on March 30, 1921, its 


57th Street office. 


It also became desirable to acquire for 
the downtown office more available space 
for banking purposes and _ negotiations 
long pending were brought to a culmina- 
tion in June, 1919, whereby the Bankers 
Trust CoMPANY came into possession of 
the properties adjoining its present build- 


ing at 16 Wall Street. 


Foreign Business 

The BANKERS Trust CoMPANY organized 
and opened a Paris office in 1920, in tem- 
porary quarters at 9 Rue St. Florentin, 
and on September 1, 1921, moved into its 
present banking quarters at 3 and 5 Place 
Vendome. This property had been oc- 
cupied for many years previously by the 
famous Hote! Bristol and its interior was 
rebuilt and equipped for a modern bank 
in keeping with the character of the New 
York offices. It is now a complete unit 
of the BANKERS Trust CoMPANY with a 
home that is one of the most attractive 
banking houses in Europe. The Paris 
office is a commercial bank and, through 
its Travel Department, it renders special 
services to customers who go abroad. 

When the American Bankers Associa- 
tion decided in 1909 to issue a travelers’ 
cheque that might be sold by the banks 
under their own names and which should 
be the official cheque of the American 
Bankers Association, the BANKERS TRUST 
CoMPANY was appointed the agent of the 
association to establish this cheque and 
issue it to the banks. To accomplish this 
purpose they had to build up a large 
organization here to handle the physical 
details of issuing the cheques, accounting 
and final encashment of them, and also 
an organization all over the world through 
banks, hotels, department stores, etc., to 
insure their acceptance as money where- 
ever presented. The BANKERS TRUST 
Company has advertised A. B. A. cheques 
liberally here and, when necessary, abroad. 
In 1922, 500,000 travelers used A. B. A. 
cheques worth nearly $100,000,000, and 
these were sold by banks here and in 
Canada. 
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Millions of Capitalists 
(Concluded from Page 145) 
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cies have purchased security and happiness 
for themselves and their families; second, 
through the investment of a part of this 
insurance fund in railroad securities, they 
have helped to finance the very railroads 
which provide them with their livelihood. 

Now, give a thought to the farmer. He 
has joined with many other farmers in 
buying life insurance. He and his fellow 
farmers need new capital for buildings, 
for more land and equipment. Cnce more 
the supply is provided by insurance funds 
created by farmers and others who have 
invested in life insurance. 

Those farmers who pay life insurance 
premiums have helped to help their fel- 
low farmers, for one and a quarter billion 
dollars of life insurance funds are loaned 
upon farm mortgages. 

Think for a moment of the city man 
who wants a roof over his head that he 
can call his own. If you don’t build 
houses, you can’t have homes. Still less 
can masons and carpenters and. plumbers 
and painters and all the other building 
craftsmen make a living. Many a person 
can pay for a part of the cost of a home 
at the time it is built, but the balance must 
be paid off over a period of years by 
means of a mortgage. This is better than 
paying rent in most cases, but it cannot be 
done unless someone will loan him the 
money with a mortgage as collateral. 

So the home-owner and the mechanics 
who build the house for him turn to the 
fund which they all have helped to create 
when they joined the great company of 
investors in life insurance, a billion and a 
quarter dollars of which has been invest- 
ed in mortgages on city property. 

When you think this thing through it 
looks like as good a system of self-help 
as the world contains. But beyond this 
it helps other individuals and classes and 
groups throughout the nation. It is a 
perfect example of ideal co-operation. 

Let us consider, for a moment, what 
“capital” actually is. Before man emerged 
from the earliest savage state there was 
probably no capital. Our first ancestors 

ed as best they could “by the day.” If 
aman killed a bird he ate it; if he found 
nothing for a week he could starve. Af- 
ter a while he learned to preserve food, 
nd at a later day to cultivate grain, so 
he could put something aside for future 
needs. If everybody saved the same 
things, there was no chance to exchange 
goods, for everybody would have a sur- 
plus of what nobody else wanted. 

As civilization advanced and wants mul- 
tiplied, barter became possible. One man 
could exchange some extra corn for an- 
other’s piece of pottery or bit of woven 
cloth. Those who had nothing to offer 
hut the labor of their hands were in a bad 
Way; at best they could get food and shel- 
ter for the day. Slavery was one institu- 
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tion where the worker needed no capital, 
and without capital, that is what these 
workers became—just slaves. 


As soon as the worker could be paid 
in something he could exchange for other 
things—he began to taste the joy of inde- 
pendence. It made no difference whether 
he was paid in copper or silver or in pa- 
per—provided people would accept it at a 
stable value. 

If this worker spent every cent*he re- 
ceived for his daily needs or comforts, he 
was little better off than before, except 
that, as he could bargain, he could get 
food or shelter of better quality. The 
first man who did not spend all he made, 
who put aside ever so little for another 
day, was free! He had learned to save. 

When he put these savings to some 
other use, so that instead of being eaten 
or worn they were invested, he became a 
capitalist. He might have bought an acre 
of ground, or the grain to seed it. He 
might have paid a neighbor to drain his 
land, or he might have loaned a little to 
another for an extra consideration. In 
any case, his savings began to work for 
him just as before he had worked for his 
savings. 

Beating Themselves 

A good many people who rail against 
capital are beating their own backs. 
Some are savings bank depositors; some 
have shares in building and loan associa- 
tions; same have bought a liberty bond; 
some have ordered a stock of goods for 
their store. All of them, without knowing 
it, have performed a great miracle, for 
they have turned the work of their hands 
or their brains into a new product which, 
while it helps them, is helping thousands 
of others. Every one of them is a capi- 
talist as most of us are—unless we are 
tramps or paupers or ne’er-do-wells—and 
we may well be proud of the name. For 
capitalism, instead of being the devilish 
invention of a few selfish interests, is the 
great material force that has lifted mil- 
lions from poverty, degradation and slav- 
ery. 

Like other human institutions, capital 
can be abused. So, too, can eyesight and 
health and education and love. Part of 
America’s great job is to remedy and 
prevent such abuses. Sane people, how- 
ever, do not cut off their feet to get rid 
of their corns. 


Capital, therefore, is today’s surplus. 
It is what gives us a better start tomorrow 
than we had today. If we don’t save it, 
we don’t have it, and when we have it, 
it is useless until it is put to work. 


If thrift is right, then it is right that 
people should acquire funds as the result 
of their industry and self-denial. But 
money that is merely hoarded is like water 
that becomes stagnant; it is harmful, not 
helpful. When money is put to work, it is 
like water power; it turns the wheels of 
industry, increases employment and raises 
the general level of comfort. 

(Being an excerpt from Volume I of the 
little library of the Bank of the Manhattan 
Company.) 








McCrory Stores Corp’n 


Common Stock 


We have for distribution 
a complete analysis of this 
successful Chain Store 
company with particular 
reference to its new capi- 
talization. 


Send for 
Circular H-202 


Memll, Lynch & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
120 Broadway New York 
Uptown Office, 11 East 43rd St. 
Chicago Detroit Denver Los Angeles 
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Odd Lots 


enable the thrifty to diversify 
their holdings—a wise plan for 
you to follow. 


You can buy small lots of any 
listed security through us—we 
have a special department for odd 
lot orders. 


Send for our instructive booklet, 


“Buying and Selling Foresight” 
Ask for K 


(HisHoLM & (HAPMAN: 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
52 Broadway, New York 
Bowling Green 6500 
Six convenient offices in the 
metropolitan district 






THE BACHE REVIEW 


Will keep you informed on the business 
and financial situation. 

Ten minutes a week spent in reading 
it will keep you posted on current 
events and their significance, enabling 
conclusions to be drawn by those in- 
terested. 

Sent for 3 months without charge. 


J. S. BACHE & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1892 
Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 
42 Broadway New York City 

















BONDS 


FOR INVESTMENT 
MCCLURE, JONES & REED 


Member: New York Stech Exchange 
115 Broadway Phone Rector 7662 
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New York Stock Exchange 


Cincinnati Stock Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 
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Big Business and 
Complete 
Banking Service 


NE of the largest cor- 

porations in its line in 
‘the United States began its 
relations with us by placing 
certain securities which it 
owned in the safekeeping 
and care of our Trust De- 
partment. Now, the cor- 
poration is a customer of 
several main departments. 


The corporation’s general 
banking and loans are han- 
dled through our Banking 
Department. 


Through our Foreign De- 
partmentthe corporation has 
at its command the facilities 


of our branches abroad and 


complete foreign banking 
service. 


In connection with a read- 
justment and increase of 
capitalization, we acted as 
depositary and agent, and 
through our Transfer De- 
partment we act as transfer 
agent for the stock. 


This corporation, like many 
others, has found it advan. 
tageous to have as a banking 
connection an institution 
equipped to render prompt- 
ly and efficiently any finan- 


cial or trust service. 


Our 100-page booklet, “Guaranty Service,” 
will be sent to executives on request. 


Guaranty Trust Company 


of New York 


140 Broadway 


LONDON 


PARIS BRUSSELS LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP 














International Banker 


(Concluded from Page 142) 











course of his business, his funds would 
himself unable to undertake new business. 
The first principle of correct banking js 
for the banker to keep his capital as liquid 
as possible. 

The bonds which he buys from a foreign 
government or corporation,—or, for that 
matter, from a domestic corporation,— 
do not remain in his safe deposit box, but 
find their way into the boxes of hundreds 
of thousands of investors throughout the 
country. 

ae ae 


Moral Obligation 
IS financial obligation, his monetary 
stake, are involved normally only 
for the length of the interval between 


his purchase from a government or cor- 


poration and his disposing of the securi- 
ties so purchased by an offering to th 
public. His remaining obligation—and 
that is a continuing and weighty one—is 
of a moral character and consists in the 
requirement that he must have used the 
best of diligence, judgment and care in 
satisfying himself as to the soundness 
and intrinsic value of the securities of- 
fered to the public under his auspices. 
The penalty for failure to fulfil this re- 
quirement is severe and inevitable—co: 
sisting, as it does, in the loss of the con- 
fidence and patronage of his clients, and 
without thesé assets no banking business 
can endure. 


* * * 


Issues Exaggerated 

 iprlacae cee lre ie it is worth mention- 

ing that the total of the amount of se- 
curities, issued in this country and out- 
standing, of those Allied European na- 
tions who were engaged in the late war, 
is very much less than is frequently sup- 
posed. That total—apart, of course, from 
the Allied war debts to the American 
Government, and apart, also, from tem- 
porary bank loans and similar trade ac- 
commodations—is not four to five billion 
dollars, as has been stated in Congress 
and is reasserted from time to time in 
certain organs of the press, but consid- 
erably less than one billion. To be exact, 
it amounts at present to a maximum ot 
$763,600,000. (As a matter of fact, it 
is no doubt less, because, according to 
common knowledge, substantial portions 
of these dollar loans have been repur- 
chased by European investors.) 

This address was prepared especially 
for the official organ of the American 
Bankers Association. 


Before buying or selling a security se¢ 
Guenther’s Independent Appraisal of 
Listed Stocks. 
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€ In this ISSUE the suggestion 







Purchasing Power as a Check 


of an economist as to what to 


do with our excess gold is presented for BANKER readers as 


well as INVESTORS to ponder; 


€ [he suggestion gives rise to tho 
and too much attention to R 


ughts on the old TRADE CYCLES 
ESERVES ; 


€ Can the old order be changed? Is it already yielding place 


to a NEW ONE? 


to a close what is called the World 

War, expansion and contraction have 
been more serious than almost at any 
time in the history of the country. The 
figures showing expansion of credit, when 
inflation was at its height, indicate that 
everyone who could “borrowed his head 


ol 


Sie the Armistice which brought 


Expansion reached unprecedented pro- 
portions. And contraction was drastic and 
more pronounced than ever before ex- 
perienced. 

Some who have attempted to exolain 
why, assert that the credit situation was 
allowed to drift, with no attention even 
to reserve proportions. 


Criticism Expected 


Of course, criticism is something we 
always must be prepared for, no matter 
how perfect we think we have formu- 
lated plans. 

Canada has about the soundest banking 
system in the world. But it is not a 
perfect one, if critics are to be credited. 
It is not necessary to discuss that sub- 
ject, however. The illustration serves as 
it stands, 

Perhaps our Federal Reserve System is 
not as perfect as some would have it. 
There appears to be some justification for 
pronouncing it imperfect. For example, 
when the bank was being shaped—or, 
when the Bank Act was being drafted— 
an effort was made to cause the adoption 
of certain fundamentals from Alexander 
Hamilton’s idea as to what banking should 
include. For example, Congress was urged 

employ the idea of Bank Credit Cur- 
rency, 

Current Bank Credit 

It was contended that means should be 
provided whereby bank credit at all times 
should be current. 


That would result in bank credit being 
kept in line with the day to day needs of 
business and industry. Currency and 
credit under the operation of such a 
scheme could be kept in bounds—could be 
expanded and contracted as the state of 
industry and business demanded. And in- 
juries resulting from over-expansion and 
too severe or sharp contraction, could be 
reduced to a minimum. 

That would seem to be a logical and 
reasonable system, or scheme, or what- 
ever it might be called. 

Bank credit currency, according to the 
Hamilton idea, or the volume of it, would 
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be regulated by the legitimate demands 
of business and industry, and not by the 
conditions of reserves. 


Apparently, the Federal Reserve Board 
recognized the truth when it sounded its 
warning against inflation early this year. 

The Board was not influenced by the 
reserves of credit. These were unprece- 
dentedly large. Had reserves been the 
influence, the Board would have urged that 
business and industry “go the limit.” 


The Almighty Dollar 


But the Board was influenced by the 
state of business and industry—by the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar. 


Therefore, perhaps unintentionally, the 
Board reverted to the fundamental idea of 
Alexander Hamilton, which the country 
discarded over a century ago, thereby pav- 
ing the way for the alternations of fever- 
ish activity and depression which have 
visited the country from time to time since 
1812. 


The upshot is, the Federal Reserve 
Board, when it brought about a slacken- 
ing of business and industrial expansion, 
opened the way for either the ending of 
the old trade cycle or the minimizing of 
its effects. 


In our opinion, so long as credit is regu- 
lated by reference to reserves, the old 
trade cycle is bound to occur. The flow 
of legal tender into circulation and back 
again is one of the slowest of processes. 
If the Federal Reserve watches that flow, 
and looks on at expansion or contraction 
gaining headway for a long period before 
it takes action, we will be certain to ex- 
perience the feverish activities and seri- 
ous and harmful depressions which have 
been our lot in the past. 


Regulating Expansion 


Our suggestion is that the Board watch 
the movements of purchasing power and, 
if it does, then expansion and contraction 
will be regulated without great harm to 
anyone. Each will be normal and suffi- 
cient unto the occasion. And, so soon as 
it is generally understood that such is the 
manner in which credit is controlled, there 
will be a greater degree of confidence 
generally, and the speculative element will 
not be able to disturb the public mind 
when a perfectly healthy slowing up of 
business activity occurs. 

Here is a subject which we commend 
to the thought and action of the American 
Bankers Association. 








Hydro-Electric Bonds 


Bonds of this type issued by well 
located long established and successful 
companies are generally regarded as 
among the most attractive investments 
of today. We shall be pleased to sub- 
mit for your consideration a number of 
carefully selected issues yielding at 
present prices from 


5% to 612% 
Write for Circular No. 1626 
“Investment Suggestions” 


Spencer Trask & Co. 


25 Broad Street, New York 


Albany Boston Chicago 
Members New York and Chicago Stock 
Exchanges 


























Women’s Investments 


First Mortgage Bonds Are 
Safe Investments for the 
Funds of Women 


May We Send Our List? 


L.B.PORTMAN & Co, 


Investment “Bankerw 
PEOR.JA, ILLINOIS. 
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A Complete Investment Sernice 




















Investor’s Booklet 


in convenient pocket form contain- 
ing current statistics, high and low 
prices of Stocks, Bonds, Cotton and 
Grain. 


Copy on request for FW-84 


CARDEN, GREEN & Ca 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
43 Exchange Place New York 
Telephone—Hanover 0280 


























but 
Basic Investments 
Electric Light 
Power and Gas 
Utility Securities 
Company 


Chicago,Ill. Milwaukee, Wis. 
72 West Adams St. 1306 First Wisconsin 
satan National Bank Bldg. 


TEL BROADWAY 706 


TELEPHONE 
RANDOLPH 2944 











Guanajuato Power & Electric 6s 
and Stocks 
Cent. Mexico Lt. & Pr. 6s and Stock 
Empire Lumber 6s 


53 State Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


Hotchkin Co. ©" iicis'ti"™ 
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| | Day’s sales: 1921 1920. ’ 
U S Government bonds........ +e $2,817,500 $11,776,260 $6,617,900 $15.271.000 606: renee 
Other domestic bonds ...,.....-+6 6,375,000 5.683 500 150,5 1,625,000 vee 
PRR EIEES snkntensvcecctecen 1,694,000 1,266,500 1,307,500 1,088,000 
Total all bonds ............ aeee $10,886,500 $18,626,250 $11,075,900 
Year to date : Md Ts, 1% +. 
U. S. Government bonds.......... $65,211,160 $193,518,150  $161,952,800 . ttowe ® , 
Other domestic bonds .. epecee-s 328,185,000 135,459,600 83,037,600 10 i ‘ 
TD SOS cchnsciesasipensous 42,034,000 32,635,000 20,529,500 wo | tee 
ier 5. 
os ok 
Total all bonds bs rebenasee . $235,430150 — $361,612,750 _ $265,519,800 : 
. 1 
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Which are the 77gf¢ bonds 
for me? 


*‘*¥ NEED BONDS that are quickly marketable because my surplus 
funds must be kept liquid. 

“My newspaper daily gives the quotations of hundreds of issues. I 

receive the lists of investment houses. But I know that not every good 


marketable bond is the right bond for me. What I need is some reliable 
individual or firm to help me select those securities which best suit my 


requirements.” 
Suitability is second in importance only to safety in considering an 


investment. 


The specialists of The Equitable’s Bond Department will 


be glad to help you select, from a wide, diversified list, those securities 
best suited to your financial circumstances, business requirements and 


savings plans. 


E ees 


EQUITABLE 


TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 


37 WALL STREET 
IMPORTERS AND TRADERS OFFICE 


UPTOWN OFFICE 
Madison Ave. at 45th St. 


FOREIGN OFFICES 





London: 10 Moorgate, E.C.2 
Bush House, Aldwych, W.C.2 


Paris: 23 Rue de la Paix 
Mexico City : 48 Calle de Capuchinas 


247 Broadway . 


COLONIAL OFFICE 
222 Broadway 


DISTRICT REPRESENTATIVES 





Philadelphia: Land Title Building 
Baltimore: Calvert & Redwood Sts. 
Chicago : 29 Seuth La Salle St. 

San Francisco: 485 California St. 


Total Resources over $375,000,000 
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Birth and Growth of 
Guaranty Trust Company 


demnity Company was authorized 

to assume the name of Guaranty 

Trust Company of New York, in January, 
189 Thus came into existence a name 
known throughout the banking world, 

nd came also a new force into the busi- 
ness and financial affairs of this and other 


Te New York Guaranty and In- 


untries. 

The New York Guaranty and Indemnity 
Company had been incorporated in New 
York State in 1864, and was authorized 

guaranty the payment, punctual per- 
formance and collection of promissory 
tes, bills of exchange, contracts, bonds, 
accounts, claims, rents, annuities, mort- 
gages, choses in action, evidence of debt 
and certificates of property or value, and 
the titles to property, real or personal, 
upon such terms as may be established 

y the Board of Directors of said Com- 
pany, to receive upon storage, deposit, or 
merchandise, bullion, specie, 
plate, stocks, bonds, promissory notes, cer- 
tificates and evidences of debt, contracts 
or other property, and to take the manage- 
ment, custody and charge of real or per- 
sonal estate and property, and to advance 
money, securities and credits upon any 
property, real or personal, on such terms 
s may be established by the Directors of 
said Company.” 

On December 31, 1895, the eve of the 
change in name, the capital of the Com- 
pany was $2,000,000, surplus and undi- 
vided profits were $2,324,006, deposits 
were $11,354,014, and total resources 
amounted to $15,784,999, 

The Board of Directors on that day 
was composed of Samuel D. Babcock, 
George F. Baker, George S. Bowdoin, 
Frederic Cromwell, Walter R. Gillette, 
Robert Goelet, Oliver Harriman, G. G. 
Haven, R. Somers Hayes, Charles R. 
Henderson, Adrian Iselin, Jr., James N. 
Jarvie, Augustus D. Juilliard, Richard A. 
McCurdy, Walter G. Oakman, Alexander 

Orr, Henry H. Rogers, Henry W. 
Smith, H. McK. Twomby, Frederick W. 
Vanderbilt and William C. Whitney. 

lhe officers of the company were Wal- 

G. Qakman, president; Adrian Iselin, 

vice president; George Turnbull, 
ond vice president; H. A. Murray, 
treasurer and secretary, and J. N. Borland, 

‘istant treasurer and secretary. 


otherwise, 


Early Progress 

[he company quickly prospered. The 
ce in 59 Cedar street soon proved too 
1 and space was accordingly acquired 
hich gave the company a corner on Nas- 
street. Later, additional space was 
quired on the Nassau street side of the 
uilding. By the end of the first year of 
business under the new name the company 
ported surplus and undivided profits of 
998,318, deposits were $12,060,561, and 

here were total resources of $17,037,025. 


From that time on the services offered 
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were steadily broadened and the direc- 
torate and official staff increased. In 1910, 
there began the series of mergers which 
brought about the consolidation of four 
other trust companies with the Guaranty. 


Mergers 


The Morton Trust Company on April 
28, 1900, had been merged into the State 
Trust Company, the latter institution then 
taking the name Morton Trust Company. 
On January 27, 1910, the Morton Trust 
Company and the Fifth Avenue Trust 
Company were merged into the Guaranty. 
The capitalization of the Guaranty was 
increased twice during the year 1910, the 
first time from $2,000,000 to $3,000,000 and 
then to $5,000,000, the purpose of the sec- 
ond increase being to provide funds for 
the purchase of the Morton Trust Com- 
pany and the Fifth Avenue Trust Com- 
pany. At the end of that year deposits 
had increased to $124,684,139, while total 
resources had increased to $151,555,388. 
The year 1911 was also one of rapid ex- 
pansion. Deposits rose to $164,352,514 and 
total resources to $214,185,545. 


In the following year, on October 16, 
the Standard Trust Company was merged 
with the Guaranty. The capitalization was 


doubled to $10,000,000. 


Meanwhile there had come into the 
ranks of officers and employees many 
whose names are now familiar, and who 
gave impetus to the forward movement 
of the Guaranty. The late Alexander J. 
Hemphill came in January, 1905, having 
been appointed a vice president. Three 
years later he became a ‘director and in 
1909 was elected president of the com- 
pany. In January, 1915, Mr. Hemphill 
was elected Chairman of the Board and 
was succeeded as president by Charles H. 
Sabin. In April, 1913, the company moved 
into the present building at 140 Broadway. 

On January 2, 1916, the twentieth an- 
niversary of the company’s assumption of 
its present name, the capitalization was in- 
creased from $10,000,000 to $20,000,000 


BEAR MARKET 
STILL AHEAD? 


In the first six months of this year the stock 
market lost about 50% of its total advance, 
since 1921. 

This has since been reflected in a marked 
slowing down in industry. 

The fall months ahead, however, promise in- 
creased business activity. Does this mean 
materially higher prices for stocks in keeping 
with this increase? Or, are the same factors 
that have affected prices all year still in op- 
eration and must we look for a continuance 
of the bear movement? 

Our Investment and Speculative Bulletin— 
recently off the press—analyzes existing con- 
ditions from this standpoint, making specific 
recommendations. It should be invaluable to 
all investors at this time. A few copies are 
available for FREE distribution. 


Simply ask for Bulletin FW-AA4 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE of FINANCE 


141 Milk Street Boston, Mass. 











Odd Lots 


Allow Diversification 
Increase Safety 
Encourage Outright Purchase 
“Approximately 1/3 the daily 
transactions on the New York 


Stock Exchange are in ODD 
LOTS” 


Send for our interesting booklet 
“Odd Lot Trading” 


Ask for F.W.-504 


100 Share Lots 





John Muir & (. 


Members 


New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
N. Y. Coffee & Sugar Exchange 


61 Broadway New York 























and a year and a half later another $5,- 
000,000 was added. 


Mr. Hemphill’s death occurred Decem- 
ber 29, 1920. 


On October 5, 1921, Charles H. Sabin 
was made chairman of the Board of Di- 
rectors, and was succeeded as president 
by William C. Potter. 

Today the company has three New 
York offices—main office, 140 Broadway; 
Fifth Avenue office, Fifth Avenue and 
44th street; Madison avenue office, Madi- 
son avenue and 60th street—and foreign 
offices in London, Paris, Brussels, Liver- 
pool, Havre, and Antwerp. There are 
three offices in London, one of which has 
been established for twenty-five years. 
The New York offices occupy a floor space 
in excess of 300,000 square feet, and em- 
ploy a staff of more than 3,000 persons. 








Specialists in High Grade 
Municipal & Railroad Bonds 
Stocks Carried on Conservative Margin 


Our Weekly Offering List 
Mailed on Application 





PE CUSICK & CO. 


MEMBERS 
74 BROADWAY MEMBERS 
—NEW YORK™ = STOCK EXCHANGE 


TELEPHONE - BOWLING GREEN 3060 


Scranton Office: 219 N. Washington Ave. 
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The Soundness of Banking and Finance 


and the 


Opportunity It Offers to Investors 


Banking and Finance is the oldest and safest business known to man- 
kind. Securities of well-established banks and finance companies are 


highly regarded as investments and almost invariably yield a liberal 
return. 


Since 1893 Clarence Hodson and his associates have financed and estab- 
lished over 60 Banks, Trust Companies, Insurance, Public Utility, 
Finance and Loan companies. No bond issue distributed by the House 
of Hodson has ever defaulted in payment of principal or interest. At 
present we are offering: ; 


Collateral Bankers, Inc., 7% Debenture Gold Bonds with Bonus of 
Profit Sharing Certificate. 


1% Profit Sharing is being paid in addition to 7% Bond interest. A 
similar Hodson Financed Enterprise has paid 


94% in Interest and Profit Sharing in Nine 
and One-Half Years to Its Bondholders 


The House of Clarence Hodson & Co. has been serving investors for over 
30 years. During this period many new investment houses have come 
and gone. Today Clarence Hodson & Co. are one of the oldest bond 
houses in America. Our ample financial resources, long record of suc- 
cessful financing and trained organization assure worthwhile investment 
connections with those who establish relations with us. No matter what 
your investment problems are, we invite you to consult us freely in 
person or by mail. We have assisted thousands of small and large 
investors to safely invest sums ranging from one hundred to fifty 
thousand dollars. 


Sign your name and address to the coupon below. Clip it and mail 
to us today, without obligation, of course. 





Please send me Circular F-209 giving par- 
ticulars about your most recent finance in- 
vestment offering which is yielding better 
than 8%. 


Clarence Hodson s (b 


ESTABLISHED 1893 == INC 


PECIALIZE IN SOUND BONDS 
YIELDING ABOVE THE AVERAGE 


135 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
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Chatham and Phenix— 





Louis G. Kaufman 


HERE is diversification enough for 

any bank or banker in the terri- 

tory that is tapped by the Chatham 

Phenix. Only a few years ago the 

cht that a national bank would be do- 

ing business, through the establishment 

of branches, from the Battery to the 

Bronx, none would have seemed impossi- 

But it has come to pass. The pres- 

ent head of the chain, Louis G. Kaur- 

MAN, did it. He accomplished what 
‘ was considered impossible. 

The Chatham and Phenix, according to 
its last statement, had deposits of approx- 
imately $165,000,000, and capital, surplus, 
and undivided profits totaling $15,000,- 
OOO 

The Chatham and Phenix National Bank 
is the first national bank to have a string 
f branches in the city and state in which 
the parent institution was located. 

Ts 


is no reflection upon the foresight, or 
he banking ability of the heads of other 
financial institutions that Mr. KAuFMAN 
ened up the doors to a new field for 
First of all, in order to accomplish 
thing is was necessary to have the 
1 conviction that no institution can be 
rfect baking business if it, for ex- 
mple, makes it necessary for the man in 
isiness at 114th street in New York to 
all the way down to 165 Broadway 
ransact his banking business. In order 
make its service and facilities avail- 
to the greatest number of people, in 
he greatest number of lines of business, 
ank must go to the greatest number 
mmunities. But how, when the bank- 
ing laws, or so it was supposed, made 
h a thing impossible? 
Here was where Mr. KaurMan’s idea 
him dig until he found the answer. 
He turned up an old law, passed back in 
185, found that there was a possibility 
it would apply, went to Washington 
h it and talked the thing over with 
Comptroller of the Currency and the 
r officials. After they had studied the 
‘ out to the finish, it was found that 
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A Banking Trail Blazer 


"6 TeX 
(2) 
7) 

Louis G. Kaufman was 
one of the first New 
York bankers to adopt 
the chain bank idea. 
The links now extend 
from the Battery to the 


Bronx. 
6Tes 
we 


a national bank could operate a chain of 
branch establishments in the same city in 
which the parent institution was located. 

For some time there had been a move- 
ment on foot to effect a formal consoli- 
dation of the Chatham and Phenix Na- 
tional Bank and the Century Bank, a State 
institution of New York City, but the proj- 
ect seemingly was slow. It was thought, 
in the first place, that the Century’s eleven 
branches would have to be eliminated be- 
fore it could become a national banking 
association, but that would defeat the 
chief purpose of the merger. Then it was 
felt that the only alternative whereby the 
merger could be effected without loss of 
the branches was to denationalize the 
Chatham and Phenix National Bank and 
apply for a State charter. Naturally, 
neither of these alternatives commended 
itself to the officers and directors, but as 
was subsequently learned from the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, neither alternative 
was necessary. The plan finally hit upon 
and the one which received the Comp- 
troller’s approval provided that the Cen- 
tury Bank enter the national banking sys- 
tem, bringing its eleven branches with it, 
and upon its admission it be consolidated 
with the Chatham and Phenix National 
Bank under the latter name. 


Blazed the Way 


With the completion of the merger, the 
Chatham and Phenix became the only na- 
tional bank in the country with local 
branches. 

Mr. KAUFMAN once was asked if he 
thought that there was a possibility that 
the branch bank idea would grow and be- 
come more general. In reply he drew at- 
tention to the fact that other national 
banking institutions are displaying activ- 
ity in acquiring smaller banks and _ utiliz- 
ing them as branches. 

“The national branch system no ‘doubt 
in time wiil be extended by banks through- 
out the country,” he said. “It is a con- 
venient system, and facilitates banking for 
customers. Probably it would do away 








Kipper, Peapooy & Co. 


Established 1865 
NEW YORK 


PROVIDENCE 


BOSTON 


Our UPTOWN OFFICE 
conveniently located at 


45 East 42nd Street 


offers the same barking 
and investment facilities 
as our main office at 17 
Wall Street. 


Correspondents of 


BARING BROTHERS & CO., LTD. 


LONDON 




















YIELD | 
6% to 7% | 


We offer well secured First Mort- | 
gage Real Estate and Industrial | 
Bonds recommended after our full 


investigation, at attractive prices. 
Ask for Circulars X describing a 


few of our available offerings. 
| 


Peabody, _ 
Houghteling & Co. 


10 S. LaSalle St. 


866 Madison Ave, 

CHICAGO NEW YORK | 
Detroit Milwaukee | 
8t Louis Cedar Rapids | 











S.W. STRAUS & CO. 


Standard Safe 


Investments 


On their record and their safe- 
guards, Straus First Mortgage 
Bonds are rated as standard safe 
investments. They are sound and 
worry-proof and they yield 6 to 
644%. Call or write for literature 
describing these well -secured 
bonds. Ask for 


BOOKLET H-1313 


Established 1882 Incorporated 
Offices in 40 Cities 
STRAUS BUILDING NEW YORK 
565 Fifth Avenue, at 46th St. 
Telephone: Vanderbilt 8500 
41 Years Without Loss to Any Investor 
Copyright, 1923, by S. W. S. & Co. 
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100 SUGGESTIONS 


—to guide you in the selection of securities to meet your requirements 
as to marketability, interest return and maturity date may be had by 
sending for our August Bond Recommendations. 


The National City Company 


Main Office: National City Bank Bldg., New York 
Uptown Office: 42nd Street and Madison Avenue 


Bonds Short Term Notes 


Acceptances 
































THE BANK Or AMERICA- 
A BANK For AMERICA 









= When che’ first Bank kf the United States” = 
- was refused a new charter and The Banke a 
* Sof ‘America came into being 111 years ago, U 
_ the founders planned “a bank for: America.” 


pes tied one facilities today; truly indicative of - “its. name, are nation- : 

Be is wide’. in scope. Its connections are world-wide: Its. resources *- Ss 

ches pare ‘ample for. the needs of sound. business. It is a historic 7 

>.< -bank which: has steadily developed to meet the a 7 4 
of the times. : ; : 


Specific information regarding any o 
our services will be gladly furnished 


sins request. 


THE BANK OF AMERICA 


ESTABLISHED 1812 
44 Wall Street, New York 
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with failures in the poorer sections. The 
hanks can secure a diversified business, 
which is the safety valve of the whole 
banking business. A bank that specializes 
naturally must suffer when that particu- 
lar field or line of activity in which it 
specializes is at low ebb. 


“There is bound to be rivalry and com- 
petition once the machinery of world trade 
and communication gets back into normal 
movement,” he returned. “I have said that 
it is essential, in order that the country 
can be equipped properly to take its place 
1 the world in productive enterprise, that 
full freedom be given to business, and that 
needless restraints be removed. The same 
thought applies to_the marshaling of our 
hanking resources and facilities. If this 
country aspires to the shoes of financial 
leadership, we must be able to fill them.” 

\nd, talking about business brings to 
mind the difficulty one must experience in 
gaining the attention of a man whose 
hours are so crowded as are those of the 
head of the Chatham and Phenix. Any 

who fancies that because a man is 
president of a big financial or industrial 
organization, draws a comfortable com- 
pensation, has his hands in big affairs, 
enjoys many of the luxuries that come 
with place and power, he is one to be 
envied—not so. The more one comes in 
contact with the men who are doing things 
that cause them to be selected for posi- 
tions of large responsibility, the more one 
must become impressed with the realiza- 
tion of the call the job makes on the man. 


In going back over some records it is 
found that which recalled to mind the re- 
organization of General Motors back in 
1915, when the big automobile concern 
was on the front pages of the newspapers, 
and when its originator, Durant, was sup- 
posed to be in the depths of worry over 
having lost control of the organization he 
had created. Rumors were going the 
rounds, of all sorts. One was that some- 
one was quietly buying in control. Later, 
it developed that the someone, or rather 
ne of the principals, was Louts J. Kaur- 
MAN. Then came the reorganization that 
was the subject for widespread comment 
for days. One observer called it a ro- 
mance of Wall Street—one of those things 
which happen only occasionally in a place 
where tragedies are more common than 
rewards. 


There is a wealth of unwritten financial 
and commercial history interwoven in the 
growth of the Chatham and Phenix Na- 
tional Bank to its present proportions. 
The old Chatham, the old Phenix and its 
newest acquisition, the old New York 
County National, were engaged in com- 
inercial banking here when New York 
was a village. They have been promi- 
nently identified with the commercial and 
financial growth of the city from that day 
to this. The names of Frank Lawrence, 
Elbert H. Gray, August Belmont, Pierre 
Du Pont, Samuel Weil, Junius Morgan, 
grandfather of the present head of the 
firm of J. P. Morgan & Co., are found 

the rosters of the banks with the mer- 
chant princes of a decade past, such as 
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the Grinnells and the Minturns, as men 
who guided them through the early part of 
their histories. 








Girard National 
Near Its 100th Year 
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HEN the charter of the first 

WV Bank of the United States ex- 

pired, one of the largest stock- 
holders was Stephen Girard, then one of 
the nation’s wealthiest-merchants. A part 
of his large holdings were bought from 
Baring Bros., of London. When politics 
intervened and prevented the re-chartering 
of the institution, Girard decided upon or- 
ganizing a bank of his own as successor. 

In the Philadelphia directory of 1813, 
there is the following entry: 

Stephen Girard’s Banking House 
Third, opposite Dock 

In the elegant building lately oc- 

cupied by the United States Bank- 

ing Company. Open daily, except 

Sunday, from 9 a. m. until 3 p. m. 

And the same walls which sheltered the 
Bank of the United States, and its suc- 
cessor, the Girard Banking House, still 
stand, although the interior has been 
modernized. It is now the place of busi- 
ness of the Girard National Bank, and the 
property still belongs to the Girard Estate. 

From its inception, the banking institu- 
tion bearing the name of Stephen Girard 
has been a well-managed, conservative yet 
progressive bank. At the outset it arrested 
bankruptcies and always has been a rock 
of refuge when the storms of depression 
have hit the country. 

In 1831, Stephen Girard died and his 
bank was liquidated. But, in 1832, certain 
leading citizens of Philadelphia organized 
the Girard Bank of Philadelphia. 

That was a tribute to the man whose 
name was used as the title of the institu- 
tion and it has been preserved to this day. 
The organization of the bank was launched 
when the nation was on the threshold of 
its first great period of progress and pros- 
perity, which yielded in 1837 to a period 
of financial revolution. 

Throughout the different crises, panics 
and monetary revolutions that have gone 
into the making of the financial history of 
the United States, the Girard Bank, like its 
sister institutions, have stood above the 
ruck. They have passed through each 
financial convulsion with high credit. The 
Girard, like others of the important bank- 
ing institutions, when depression came, 
aided the deserving and never permitted 
any men or business to go to the wall if 
there was a way to prevent failure. 

Occupying the oldest banking edifice in 
the United States, with resources of up- 
wards of $78,000,000, with capital, surplus 
and net profits totaling nearly 10,000,000, 
the Girard is one of the outstanding bank- 
ing institutions, serving its community in 
a manner that is contributing to the gen- 
eral prosperity—a strong institution pre- 
pared to lend itself at all times to legiti- 
mate enterprise. 








Our Market Letter 


Contains— 


1. Comprehensive dis- 
cussions of the fun- 
damental conditions 


affecting 
prices. 


security 


2. Analysis of particu- 


lar securities. 


3. Investment sugges- 


tions. 


Published every two weeks, it 
constitutes a valuable service 
to the stock and bond buyer. 


Current issue on request 


SHONNARD & CO. 


Members of N. Y. Stock Exchange 


120 Broadway, New York 


Uptown Office: 
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OW YOU CAN 
PERPETUATE 
YOURINCOME 


and provide for a fu- 
ture free from finan- 
cial worry is told in 
our new booklet enti- 


tled “Independence.” 


This booklet explains 
a conservative and sim- 
ple plan of successful 
investing. 


Sent free on request 


for Booklet XL-14. 
A. B. Leach & Co., Inc. 
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A ist Mtge. & Coll. 
Trust 7/2% Gold Bond 


Pittsburgh-Florida 
Fruit Growers Association 


Company operates one of 
the largest citrus fruit in- 
dustries in the world, earn- 
ings from which have aver- 
aged over 4 times interest 
charges for the past 5 
years. 


Secured by a closed mort- 
gage on properties with an 
appraised value of nearly 
4 times this entire issue. 


Yielding about 7.60% 


Write for special descriptive 
circular F-W 


Floyd-Jones, Vivian & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
14 Wall Street, New York City 














Continental Gas & Elec. Corp. 
Securities 
Howe, Snow & Bertles 


(Incorporated) 
120 Broadway New York City 
Telephone Rector 6620 

















TUCKER, ROBISON & CO. 


Successors to 
David Robison. Jr., & Sons 
Bankers — Established 1876 


Municipal, Railroad and 


Corporation Bonds 
Toiedo and Ohio Securities 
Gardner Bldg. TOLEDO, OHIO 
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More than a Century of 
Brown Brothers& Company 


By The Looker-On 


ORE than a century of active and 
continuous participation in the 


business life and the industrial 
progress of the nation attest to the credit 
of Brown Broruers & Company, which 
has stood the test of time and has more 
than lived up to the expectation of ALEx- 
ANDER Brown and his four sons, who 
were the original organizers of the house. 


There are very few business or bank- 
ing houses in the country which can lay 
claim to being in this year of grace still 
in control of the family which brought 
them into existence. And Brown Broth- 
ers is one of the few. There are three 
branches—New York, Baltimore and Phil- 
adelphia. 

ALEXANDER Brown, a native of Ireland, 
at the age of thirty-six, came to Balti- 
more in 1800, and founded his business 
career as a merchant. His firm, which 
bore his name, coupled with the designa- 
tion “& Son,” dealt in Irish linen and, be- 
fore many years had passed, it was an im- 
portant factor in the trade. From linen, 
the firm branched out into the cotton 
business, and the export and import busi- 
ness which was developed led naturally 
into the building up of an international 
banking business. It reached out into 
Philadelphia following the war of 1812. 
In 1825, the Browns, father and sons, 
opened a branch in New York. By that 
time, ALEXANDER Brown & Sons, with its 
branches and the wide scope of its busi- 
ness, was established in shipping as well 
as importers and exporters and bankers. 

In the panic of 1837, the Brown houses, 
more particularly the London house, suf- 
fered along with all others of their kind. 

he English house, The Bank of England, 
was turned to in the emergency and re- 
sponded. The American branches man- 
maintain their credit and, by 
1838, resumed normal business. At the 
close of 1838, the house was better situ- 
ated financially than in the year preceding 
the panic. In 1839, the English firm name 
was changed to Brown, SHipLEy & Com- 
pany, which title has been maintained to 
the present time. 


aged. to 


Several changes were 
made in the memberships of the Ameri- 
can branches, but the management contin- 
ued in the Brown family. 


From 1840 to 1860, important changes 
transpired in New York. The branch 
gradually abandoned its interests as mer- 
chants and became more and more con- 
cerned and associated in the foreign ex- 
change and international credits field. 
When the panic of 1857 hit the country, 
Brown Brothers was not immune. But 
its credit remained high despite the losses 
sustained. Then followed the Civil War. 
The house was connected with Southern 
planters, and was vitally interested in the 
cotton industry. The war meant the sus- 


é 


pension of the cotton business, but the 
house remained loyal to the North. 

Space available would not permit rela. 
tion here of the many interesting events 
which transpired in subsequent years, or 
recital of the many changes in the ya- 
rious branches which occurred from time 
to time. It will be possible only to touch 
upon the high lights. 

Since the European war, the English 
firm and the American branches have been 
separated as to firm identities, partners jn 
each previously having been part partners 
in the other. This was because of certain 
legal limitations. But the English and 
American branches still maintain the clos- 
est of relationships. 

An important feature of the activities 
of all of the houses has been the issuance 
of Commercial letters of Credit to finance 
purchases and shipments of merchandise, 
and this business serves to finance trans- 
actions in virtually all classes of commodi- 
ties in international trade. During the 
recent world war, Brown Brothers and 
Company, and Brown, SHIPLEY and Com- 
pany played an important and creditable 
part, participating in all of the large con- 
structive activities. Brown Brothers was 
identified with several large foreign loans 
notably those of the French government. 

I believe that Brown Brothers and 
Company may be cited in company with 
those outstanding financial institutions 
which have contributed so valuably to the 
commercial and industrial progress of the 
United States. 


—_— 0-—_——_ 


Standard Oil of New Jersey 
Rating “A,” Guenther’s Appraisal 

There was a demonstration of strength 
in Standard Oil of New Jersey, as well as 
other stocks of the group around mid- 
week, although the gains were not par- 
ticularly large. This company is in a 
position to take care of its production 
with its large marketing facilities and is 
in a position to withstand any weakness in 
the general trade situation. Selling of the 
stock around the present level would not 
seem to be quite proper. The officials of 
the company are not at all disturbed, and 
in fact some of them have been quoted as 
having said that the present oil situation 
is benefiting their company. Standard Oil 
companies are in a position to maintain a 
fair margin of profit between cost of crude 
and refined prices, by reason of their 
facilities and general equipment. In this 
connection they are in a much stronger 
position than the smaller units and a num- 
ber of independent organizations. 


—-O———_ 


Before buying or selling a security se¢ 
Guenther’s Independent 
Listed Stocks. 


Appraisal of 
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a period of forty years, are listed 24 repre- 

sentative New York banks and trust com- 
panies, with their capital, surplus, net deposits, 
prices of stocks, dividend rates and approxi- 
mate yields at market quotations, by ten-year 
periods. No attempt is made to give the indi- 
vidual history of each bank, which, though in- 
teresting, would be far too comprehensive for 
the purposes of this table. For this reason, 
then, a bank which apparently was not in 
existence before 1910 or 1900 might have been 
doing business many years before those dates 
either under another name or in the form of 
two or more banks which later merged to 
form the present institution. To show trends 
and to give a bird’s-eye view of New York 
banking is the only justification of the table. 

Incidentally, however, many interesting 
facts about individual banks are shown. In 


Li the following table, which goes back over 





Progress of New York’s Banks 


Pictured in Statistical Form 


the years 1900 to 1910, for instance, the Fifth 
Avenue Bank averaged better than 100 per 
cent a year in dividends. In 1907, 1908, and 
1909 special dividends of 150, 160, and 125 per 
cent respectively were declared. The surplus 
of the bank was over twenty times greater 
than its capital in 1910. While this, perhaps, 
is the most striking example, bank dividends 
as a class are very substantial—for those for- 
tunate ones who purchased the stocks at low 
figures. At present market prices the stock 
of the Fifth Avenue Bank yields only a frac- 
tion over 2 per cent, while the yield of the 
other bank stocks are generally under that of 
a high grade bond. Another interesting fact 
brought out is the manner in which the vari- 
ous banks have fared during this period. 
Many have had their “ups and downs,” while 
some few have progressed steadily upward. 





1923 
Bank of America 
Cait. cuthasciaabihabeicccicee 5,500,000 
Sutiicscis tee Sie be 4,676,000 
Net deposits: ............:... 67,282,000 
Price Ge Gs Geercsnc: 232-237 
Dividend rate ................ SA 12% 
Approx: SINNER ieee eS 5.21% 
American Exchange National Pank 
| RR AREAL ee 5,000,000 
Suis cdeceamtideca Si RO re 7,662,000 
Net deposits ................. pte dicks buetta 83,778,000 
2 | ROE ea 288-295 
Divi ea ee Th 15% 
Approx. yield ................ sinienctis llega 5.20% 
Chase National Bank 
Oe gad a. ea eee 20,000,000 
SUR ME eee oe ee 22,508,000 
Net Qt ee ad 285,456,000 
Price: Geer thn oe ee ds 340-345 
Divicleaed aie es ee a 16% 


A DD POR: AINE steticcccecrcataninsns 
Chemical National Bank 


4.70% 


Capial 553s oe ose < 4,500,000 
Sune UR a ea ak ces ats i oes 16,438,000 
Net Gemeente j 93,920,000 
‘te fn ee Pee 530-540 
Divichenied ey thsecrcehccec ae 24% 
A DDPONG: rh 4.39% 
National City Bank 
Gee EL ae en eae 40,000,000 
SUPP ree oe 50,362,000 
Net Gepa@ene | 2% Seno ge Situs 541,430,000 
Price. Gute eg a 346-350 
Dividetngh: Wa in nS 16% 
So a fe ey eee 4.60% 
National Bank of Commerce 
Or okie A ee tee ee 25,000,000 
RTE gt Sap ec 0, Fe no 37,511,000 
Net Gee ee 259,234,000 
Price Gta 286-287 
Dividemsrmnee oe ee 12% 
CCRT Sere ee 4.18% 
Corn Exchange Ban 
Capitals 9,075,000 
ig Me aha ee rg, AR ee 12,006,000 
Net Cem ease PRE oe Oe 156,043,000 
ICG. (MIS ree ge a, 425-432 
Divide@mteetie 3 oes 20% 
CC eee A eee 4.65% 
First National Bank 
Cap aici iceatcctts  actcconations 10,000,000 
SUPDINGR cet et ee) eh OS 55,430,000 
Net GR aia ete ba So En ceacabcinedinmne 184,140,000 
Price of | Se apeasieae 1190-...... 
Divide il aan ett ates 1 2:2 cine 40% 
\PPTOX: WME oa ences 3.36% 
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1910 1900 1890 1880 
1,500,000 1,500,000 3,000,000 3,000,000 
5,787,600 2,974,000 1,926,000 1,713,000 

24,628,000 26,925,000 12,121,000 7,468,000 
580-600 485-...... 218-219 140-143 

26% 14% 8% 7% 

eeeed A =e 5.00% 
5,000,600 5,000,000 5,000,000 5,000,000 
4,197,000 2,940,000 1,939,000 1,530,000 

30,516,000 21,134,000 11,455,000 11,952,000 
228-235 220-...... 157-160 120-128 

10% 7% 7% 7% 

PS ee ee ee ee 5.83% 
5,000,000 1,000,000 500,000 300,000 
7,472,600 2,110,000 917,000 150,000 

85,196,000 47,038,000 12,553,000 4,175,000 
425-440 600-...... 300-...... 144-...... 
12% 12% 10% 6% 
Sea ot eee) gi ala 4.16% 
3,000,000 300,000 300,000 300,000 
6,366,000 6,881,000 6,423,000 3,457,000 
25,846,000 27,287,000 23,038,000 12,100,000 
430-445 4000-4100 4500-4900 1791-..... 
15% 150% 150% 100% 
meee ae et Oe ae 5.59% 
25,000,000 10,000,000 1,000,000 1,000,000 
30,741,000 5,490,000 2,455,000 1,541,000 
175,093,000 130,412,000 9,789,000 9,523,000 
350-360 525-540 500-515 200-...... 
10% 6% 15% 15% 

ee pl” “> ingame, Oh > Siam 7.590 
25,000,000 10,000,000 5,000,000 5,000,000 
15,893,000 6,936,000 3,425,000 3,086,000 

136,015,000 58,448,000 12,662,000 11,512,000 
198-205 Le ne ~ aa 
8¢ 18 0 0 
= ai eee tame 6.15% 
3,000,000 1,400,000 1,000,000 1,000,000 
5,352,000 1,807,000 1,141,000 948,000 
48,655,000 24,183,000 5,708,000 2,454,000 
305-315 365-390 ar a 
1 12 6 
— sc ha 6.66% 
10,000,000 500,000 500,000 500,000 
19,855,000 9,220,000 6,701,000 2,982,000 
98,677,000 43,161,000 20,861,000 17,130,000 
825-865 3600-...... 2000-...... ss on 
40 100 100% 0 
jee eo ri 5.00% 
additional banking statistics) 
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IMPORTANT 
FACTS 
about 
BRENNAN 
BONDS 


HE element of safety 

that careful investors 
always insist upon is the 
first consideration of this 
house. BRENNAN 
BONDS must pass the re- 
quirements demanded by 
this house in order that our 
customers may positively 
i: know their investment is 
safeguarded in every con- 
ceivable manner. 


BRENNAN BONDS 
ARE SAFE! 


BRENNAN BONDS 
are recognized as a 
standard for safe in- 
vestment of funds by 
banks, insurance com- 
panies, executors of 
estates and others who 
are required to pur- 
chase stable securities 
of unquestioned sound- 
ness. 


BRENNAN BONDS 
DO NOT DEPRECIATE 


All of the many details essential 
to the safeguarding of BREN- 
NAN BONDS are incorporated 
in our Booklet, which is a master 
treatise on the subject. It will 
tell you how to apply the acid test 
to prove the safety of your in- 
vestment. Every investor should 
read this booklet. It will tell you 
how you may secure a larger in- 
come from the proper handling 
of your investment bond buying 
with an assurance of safety 
through making use of our serv- 
ice, 

It is yours for the asking. Sim- 
ply clip this coupon and mail it 
to us. The edition is limited and 
will be mailed only to those re- 
questing it. 


JOHN H. BRENNAN & CO. 
30 N. La Salle St., Chicago, II. 
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The Equitable Trust— 





Arthur W. Loasby 
President, Equitable Trust 


N the financial, industrial and business 
] progress of the United States, the 

Equitable Trust Company ranks with 
the leaders of the past twenty odd years. 
It has participated in some of the most 
noteworthy industrial and railroad reor- 
ganizations and financing in recent years. 
It has played a prominent part in land 
bank bond offerings. The reorganization of 
Denver & Rio Grande called for a leading 
role for the company. 

With resources of more than 375 mil- 
lions at its back, the company is one of the 
strongest of the trust companies. 

Recently, Mr. Krech, for twenty years 
president, became chairman. Mr. Loasby, 
former vice-president, was made successor 
as chief executive. 

When Mr. Krech took the reins back 
in 1903, the bank had deposits of only a 
little more than 27 million dollars. 

The name of the Equitable ranks with 
the leading trust companies of the coun- 
try. Its expansion has been steady and 
the company has associated with 
some of the most constructive financing 
that has taken the form of the issuance 


been 


of securities to the American investment 
public. 
Mr. Krech is something more than a 


banker. He is widely known as an able 
speaker on the topics of the day, an au- 
thority on matters of finance, both domes- 
tic and international. His contributions 
to discussions of European problems have 
been among the best thoughts on the sub- 
ject which gradually is being considered 
of vital importance to America. 

Below is a tabulation which illustrates 
the growth of the Equitable Trust Com- 
pany under the direction of Mr. Krech: 

1903 
RNS «uke er aes 
Capital, Surplus Undi- 
waned -Prohts .c2....<......:.... 


and 


, A Factor in National Progress 





Alvin W. Krech 
Chairman, Equitable Trust 


Total Resources ................-.-- $39,227 000 
1923 
ee eee Oe ee 250,676,502 
Capital, Surplus and Undi- 
waned Protits ................ 29,190,936 
otal AMegaisees: ..0632e... 375,000,000 


When the Travers’ Deposit Company 
was organized back in 1871, with an au- 
thorized capital of $50,000 and a paid-up 
capital of $16,000, it is unlikely that any 
of the original stockholders anticipated 
that the day would come when the insti- 
tution would be paying annual dividends 
at the rate of 12 per cent on a capitaliza- 
tion of $20,000,000, and the surplus would 
stand at $9,190,000. 

Yet, in less than a half century, just 
such a change took place, although the 
Travers’ Deposir Company 
history, it having yielded its name to that 
of the EguitasLe Trust Company of 
New York in 1902, when the paid-in capi- 
tal stock of the institution became $1,000,- 
000. When the name of the banking in- 
stitution changed, there 
worked out a complete turnover in the 
character of the business. Activities were 
extended to include every bank and trust 
function in accord with the banking laws 
of the State of New York. j 

Among the reasons back of the success 
that has waited upon and attended the 
EguitaBLE Trust Company has _ been 
its progressive policies. It has never been 
given to allowing the conservatism that 1s 
characteristic of its management and ful- 
fillment of its functions as a bank and 
trust organization to stand in the way of 
progressive methods of building its 
sphere of influence and usefulness. 

In 1903 the capital of the company was 
increased to $3,000,000 and the surplus at 
that time was $8,500,000, and undivided 
profits $540,000. The dividend 


belongs to 


was also was 


+ 


rate at 


that time was 9 per cent per annum. 
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Is It an Uprising? 
By C. M. Harger 


a farmer-labor candidate for the 

United States Senate was elected 
by nearly 100,000 majority over his near- 
est opponent and on the basis of a plat- 
form promising all sorts of legislation for 
the farmer, regardless of the feasibility 
of many of his plans, has roused much 
interest in the 
agrarian uprising that might parallel that 
of the Populist movement of the "90s. Re- 
ports from the farm country, the great 
Middle West, where are produced the 
foodstuffs for the nation, indicate that the 
agricultural population is more or less in- 
clined to assert its independence at the 
polls. While the individual producer is 
not particularly exercised and is attend- 
ing steadily to his own business, yet there 
is a field for the political agitator, and 
with the looseness of the political ties 
growing out of the upsettings of the past 
few years he is able to arouse consider- 
able following. Much of this is thought- 
less, some is determined; how much of it 
exists cannot be told until there is a direct 
test at the polls. Contrary to the feeling 
of eighteen months ago, it seems little 
concerned with the supply of credit. The 
country banks generally declare that they 
are able to supply all the local credit 
necessary, either through their own fa- 
cilities, or through the War Finance Cor- 
poration and the newly created agricul- 
tural credit banks established in connec- 
tion with the land loan banks. These last 
have not yet begun to function to a gen- 
eral extent, but they are on the way and 
the producer with collateral—no other can 
expect extension of credit—is in a position 
to secure all the assistance needed. The 
iunds for farm loans is abundant wh: 
security is stable, and while there has been 
a pinch in some sections in raising the 
cash for interest payments and some de- 
lays are reported, nevertheless the situation 
is sound. So the actual financial basis of 
the producer, affecting his credit, is by 
no means serious. What then is it that 
is worrying him? 

Primarily it is the price of his products. 
He claims that when he has at last mar- 
keted his grain and live stock he has 
nothing or little left for his own labor, 
or at least no profit on the transaction. 
He lays this to transportation, charges of 
middlemen, high prices of labor and the 
constant drain on the farm country from 
the city where is seen a steady influx of 
farm boys and former tenants to take ad- 
vantage of the reputed high wages. 
William Allen White puts it this way: 
“The farmer may be unwise in looking to 
\olitics for his remedy, but when he gets 
nto politics he raises the very devil.” 
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Ta election in Minnesota in which 


possibility of another. 


His idea is that he is going on another 
rampage and that the only thing that will 
hold him in line is prohibition. It may 
be so, yet the election is a long way off 
and many things may happen before No- 
vember, 1924. Unquestionably the pro- 
ducer is steadily reducing his current in- 
debtedness. A country banker in a typi- 
cal Kansas community said the other day 
that making a survey of his strictly 
farmer loans there has been a reduction in 
his bank of $18,000 in the past six months. 
This has come through economy, careful 
management, and he added: “I notice more 
milk stains on the farmers’ boots than 
formerly,” meaning that there is a return 
to the steady income producer, the dairy 
cow, which was in a large sense the 
savior of the farmer after the distress 
of thirty years ago. Indications are that 
there is going on a steady rehabilitation 
of farm methods, a definite effort to 
adapt them to the actual conditions, and 
with the population of the country in- 
creasing, with millions more to be fed, 
there must come a larger opportunity for 
the grain and livestock raiser. 


World Court Problem 


Commenting on the current general 
situation, Spencer Trask & Co., in a dis- 
cussion of recent political developments, 
say in their letter: It is not our purpose 
to criticize the present administration, if 
only because it has done much that merits 
the very highest commendation. In one 
respect, however, we do feel it has fallen 
far short of expectations, and that is in 
its attitude towards Europe. When a na- 
tion is young and weak and struggling, it 
is well enough to talk about keeping out 
of entangling alliances, but when a na- 
tion arrives at the status which we have 
now attained, it should be frank enough 
and strong enough to cast aside all ordi- 
nary reserve and fears and boldly attempt 
what is its manifest duty. We showed 
enough hesitation before we finally en- 
tered the war to sicken most thinking 
Americans—let us not delay in taking our 
stand in Europe until a peace of weak- 
ness and exhaustion has finally been con- 
summated which will but hold the seeds 
of future troubles and disputes. It’ is 
well enough to have a World Court, but 
before such a body can ever hope to func- 
tion to advantage and take its place among 
the great reform movements of the world, 
there should at least be some kind of a 
common basis on which to erect its found- 
ation, and so long as the present situation 
exists on the Continent this necessary basis 
is entirely lacking, nor does the setting in 
general seem anywhere near right as yet 
for a purely legal tribunal. It is true 
that it has taken four and more years of 
negotiation under the old order of things, 
punctuated by frightful carnage and de- 
struction, to arrange a treaty of peace in 
the Near East, but we question if a World 
Court could ever have succeeded through 
purely legal methods in reconciling the 
great divergencies of interest—political, 
economic, ethnological—which presented 
themselves for solution at Lausanne. 





We're right on the ground 


J 
y INVESTMENT 
INFORMATION 


If you are interested in Safe, High- 
grade First Farm Mortgage Securi- 
ties and Industrial and Utility 
Bonds netting 6% to 7%, write your 
name and address below and mail 
to us for investment information 
that will be of value to you. Sent 
free and without obligation. 


Name 





Ju. LANDER &C 


ESTABLISHED 1883- CAPITAL & SURPLUS © 2:.8 
GRAND FORKS » NORTH DAKOTA. 




















SAFEGUARD YOUR ESTATE by 
such safe profitable income building 
securities as 
OKLAHOMA 
FIRST FARM MORTGAGES 
non-fluctuating—dependable. We spe- 


eclalize in them. Also 6%% First 
Mortgage Bonds—$100—$500 and $1000 


Write for full information 


THE GODFREY INVESTMENT CO. 


Members Farm Mortgage Bankers’ 
Association of America 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA, 
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How ito Select 
Safe Bonds” 


From our long and successful investment ex- 
perience—38 years without loss to an investor 
—we have compiled this valuable book—‘‘How 
to Select Safe Bonds.” 

Here in clear, easily understood form, is the 
entire framework of investment procedure; 
the fundamentals that everyone should know, 
and the eight tests which anyone can apply 
to make certain that their funds are safely 
invested. The information it contains should 
be part of everyone’s general knowledge of 
business. Unless an investment will pass 
every one of these 8 tests it is lacking in 
some element of safety. No person should in- 
vest money in any form of security without 
knowing and applying these important tests. 


COUPON BRINGS YOUR COPY 


In every banking circle the name of George 
M. Forman & Company has always been asso- 
ciated with sound investments. This house 
has sold over fourteen thousand separate in- 
vestments in 38 years without loss of a dollar 
to any customer. From this unsurpassed 
record has been drawn the wisdom contained 
in ‘“‘How to Select Safe Bonds.” 

Fill out and mail the coupon at once for this 
interesting book. There is no obligation. It 
will not only show you how to test every in- 
vestment for safety, but will also give you 
information that will enable you to secure, 
with absolute safety, a larger income from 
your investment—ranging as high as 7%. 


GEORGE M. FORMAN & COMPANY 
105 W. Monroe S8t., Chicago 
“38 Years Without Loss to a Customer” 


George M. Forman & Company, Dept. 178 
105 W. Monroe St., Chicago, Illinois, 

Gentlemen: Please send me at once your 
book, “How to Select Safe Bonds.” I am 
under no obligation. No salesman is to call 
on me. 
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Better Business 
Higher Prices 


WHY ? 


There are conflicting opinions 
about conditions for the re- 
mainder of the year. To have 
his own opinion is any man’s 
privilege. What interests you 


is the reasoning behind that 
opinion. 
On what does the Brookmire 


Service base the forecast of good 
business and higher prices this 
fall? It is more than an opinion 
—it is a conclusion reached after 
a very careful analysis of the 
situation. 


The Brookmire Forecast of fall 
conditions has just been issued 
and may be had free and with- 
out obligation, together with a 
description of the Brookmire 
Service. 


Ask for Bulletin F-18 


or * ape ACCURATE TIMELY FORECASTS ON MARKET TRENDS 


BROOKMI ws 


ECONOMIC SERVICE 
15 West 45th Strect New York 


LXS -ane onpnor Sys ting From Economic Cycles” 


INC. 
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Public Utilities in Growing 
Communities Operated 
and Financed 
Their Securities Offered to 


Investors 


MIDDLE WEST UTILITIES 


Co. 


Suite No. 1500 
72 West Adams Street, Chicago, Ml. 
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We 
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| 
Mechanics & Metals Bank 
| 
| 
| 


Equitable Trust 
First National Bank 
Farmers Loan & Trust 





Hanover Insurance 


Great American Insurance 





specialize in the above and 
other New York Bank, Insur- 
and Trust 


respecfully 


stocks 
inquiries. 


Company 
invite 


36 Wall Street New York 


Telephone John 4000 





| 


‘J.K.Rice,Jr.&Co. 
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Sixty Years Old 


The First Trust and First National 
Banks of Chicago 


G 














IXTY years is not a long stretch 
of time in the history of a city like 


New York, but in a city as young as 
Chicago, three score of years means much. 
If we permit our imagination to picture 
Chicago as it was in the year 1863, we 
find a city just emerging from a frontier 
post, undeveloped and bare of many of 
the features which at present give to the 
business life of the city 
character. Under 
sound financial 


and 
such circumstances, 
institutions were only be- 
ginning, and the value of many kinds of 
bank notes presented an ever perplexing 
problem. About this time Chicago was 
notorious as the center from which great 
quantities of irredeemable paper were 
being scattered broadcast throughout the 
country, and the nation was in the midst 
of a great civil war. Looking backward, 
it would seem to us that it was a most 
inauspicious time in which to start a new 
bank. Congress, in order to enable the 
national government to borrow money 
more readily with which to carry on the 
war and to furnish relief from the chaos 
of good, bad and indifferent money, en- 
acted the law latter known as the National 
Bank Act, which received the signature of 
the President on February 25, 1863. 
Charter Granted 

Such were the conditions . which pre- 
vailed when the First National Bank of 
Chicago was first chartered. It must have 
required courage and vision to found a 
bank in the City of Chicago at that time, 
but, “where there is no vision, the people 
perish.” So, Edmund Aiken, Samuel M. 
Nickerson, Byron Rice, Sanat W. Aller- 
ton and Benjamin P. Hutchinson decided 
to found a bank to aid in carrying out the 
purposes of the new and received 
from the Federal government the eighth 
charter to be granted under the new act. 

The First National Bank of Chicago 
and the First Trust and Savings Bank 
have just celebrated the sixtieth anni- 
versary of the former which opened for 
business on July 1, 1863, 
continuously in operation since. 
received charter number eight from the 
Federal government under what is now 
known as the National Bank Act, which 
was signed by the President, February 26, 
1863. The Comptroller of the Currency, 
however, did not act upon any of the 
applications before him until June 22d, on 
which date he empowered several banks 
to begin business. The First National’s 
original paid in capital $100,000, 
which was increased rapidly, until by the 
beginning of 1865 it was one million dol- 
lars, a large sum in those days. The 
capital today is $12,500,000 with surplus of 


its stability 


law, 


and has been 
The bank 


was 


the same amount. 
paid regularly 
ception of 1869. The present rate is 22 
per cent, including dividends of the First 
Trust and Savings Bank. The latter was 
organized in 1903 by the stockholders of 
the First National, by whom its stock js 
owned. Its capital and surplus amount 
to $12,500,000, just half that of the First 
National. The First Trust Joint Stock 
Land Banks operating in Illinois, lowa, 
Oklahoma and Texas are also affiliated 
with the present institution, as is the Na- 
tional Safe Deposit Company. The First 
National, originally located at Clark and 
Lake streets, moved to State and Wash 
ington streets in the spring of 1868, oc- 
cupying a building erected for it until 
1882, with the exception of the time re- 
quired for restoration after the fire of 
1871, through which the bank’s vaults and 
records passed undamaged. Since 1882 the 
bank has been located at Dearborn and 
Monroe streets and now occupies with 
the First Trust and Savings all the front- 
age on the latter street, through to Clark. 
Plans have been accepted for the unifica- 
tion of the two buildings now occupied 
with the erection of a new building to the 
north on Clark street. The combined de- 
posits of the two banks are about $300,- 
000,000. 

The First National Bank of Chicago has 
remained, as it was in the beginning, dis- 
tinctly a product of Chicago and the sur- 
rounding territory. Its stockholders and 
its directors have been largely drawn from 
the residents of Chicago. 
result, it has remained a _ very 
geneous institution with comparatively 
little change in its personnel. It has had 
only five presidents in the sixty years of 
its existence: Edmund Aiken, 
Nickerson, Lyman J. Gage, James B. 
Forgan and Frank O. Wetmore. The 
bank has been proud of the esprit de 
corps of its employees, many of whom 
have spent their whole active life in the 
service of the institution. To a large ex- 
tent the bank has trained its own staff, 
and it has been a typical institution of this 
country in that it has afforded to men the 
possibility of rising from the humblest po 
sitions to the highest. 
bank has been steady 


Dividends have been 


since 1864 with the 


CX- 


Perhaps, as a 
homo- 


Samuel M. 


The progress of the 
, and while the pros- 
perity of Chicago has made possible its 
growth the bank, in turn, is fortunate t 
have been of some aid in the development 


of that great commercial territory of 
which Chicago is the center. Thos 
charged with its direction pledge their 


earnest endeavors that what has been tru 
in the past will continue to be true in th 
future. 
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1923 


5,000,000 
21,082,000 
100,506,000 
675-685 
24% 
3.53% 


17,500,000 
10,550,000 
257,341,000 
216-220 
12% 
5.45% 


10,000,000 
13,288,000 
103,278,000 
145-149 
12% 
8.12% 


10,000,000 
16,894,000 
146,769,000 
386-393 
20% 
5.13% 


4,000,000 
11,813,000 
45,841,000 

462-470 

20% 
4.30% 


10,000,000 
23,291,000 
122,468,000 
415-422 
24% 
5.71% 


10,500,000 
9,092,000 
119,609,000 
250-256 
16% 
6.40% 


Merged with 
Phenix, see 


above for com- 
bined figures 


for this date 


4,000,000 
7,109,000 
75,597,000 
358—...... 
12% 
3.35% 


20,000,000 
22,781,000 
228,124,000 


25,000,000 
18,289,000 
363,416,000 


5,000,000 
15,607,000 
93,690,000 

522-529 

24% 
4.59% 


20,000,000 
9,190,000 
199,231,000 
187-190 
12% 
6.31% 


(Concluded from Page 163) 


1910 


3,000,000 
11,707,000 
82,025,000 

620-630 

16% 


2,000,000 
1,646,000 
24,576,000 
205-210 
8% 


2,050,000 
4,105,000 
40,200,000 
320-335 
14% 


6,000,000 
7,883,000 
52,653,000 
240-250 
14% 


2,000,000 
3,473,000 
18,447,000 
320-335 
14% 


5,000,000 
10,171,000 
87,859,000 

345-355 

16% 


1,000,000 
703,000 

6,014,000 

190-200 
6% 


450,000 
1,037,000 
7,867,000 
320-330 

16% 


1,000,000 
1,913,000 
21,287,000 


3,000,000 
6,131,000 


5,000,000 
20,839,000 
157,043,000 
800-815 
24% 


1,000,000 
6,290,000 
127,477,000 
1650-1700 
50% 


3,000,000 
10,852,000 
43,812,000 

460-475 

20% 


ossenee 


1900 


3,000,000 

5,178,000 

51,035,000 
515-525 
10% 


2,050,000 
2,114,000 
23,590,000 


2,000,000 
2,074,000 
14,879,000 
335-350 
10% 


2,000,000 

3,568,000 

65,018,000 
475-500 
12% 


weeences 


1,000,000 
241,000 
5,503,000 


450,000 
994,000 
6,712,000 
300-310 
16% 


500,000 
813,000 
16,731,000 
350-... 
6% 


2,000,000 
4,232,000 
21,979,000 


1,000,000 
6,185,000 
45,889,000 


1890 


1,000,000 
1,557,000 
14, ‘881 ,000 


2,050,000 
1,395,000 
9,179,000 


2,000,000 
1,748,000 
10,870,000 
240-248 
10% 


2,000,000 

2,423,000 

22,883,000 
330-342 
9% 


1,000,000 
556,000 
4,410,000 


450,000 
711,000 
5,853,000 
‘7 
12% 


500,000 

166,000 
4,142,000 
165-...... 
6.50% 


5% 


1880 


1,000,000 
346,000 
6,704,000 


500,000 

134,000 
2,681,000 
130-...... 


8% 
6.15% 
2,050,000 


1,127,000 
5,781,000 


8,695,000 

140-146 
8% 

5.71% 


2,000,000 
1,055,000 
21,500,000 


5.00% 


1,000,000 
214,000 
3,745,000 


450,000 
162,000 


eeeccces 


1,000,000 
1,066,427 
9,497,656 
195-...... 
13% 
6.10% 
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New York Stock Exchange 


Representative active stocks as of Friday, August 3, 1923: 




















1.00 Q 87% i) ie eee 4% 73% 
Week’s sales: Saturday, 571,992 shares; Monday, 800,281 shares; ves as 32% 20% St. Louis-San Fran... 18% 17% 
Tuesday, 772,012 shares; Wednesday, 566,300 36% 20% St. Louis Southwest.. 28% 28% 
Thursday, 623,900 shares; Friday, Exchange closed. bee — 10 2% Seaboard Air Line... 5% 5 
1.50 Q 96% 78% Southern Pacific .... 85% 85 
eae » 28% 17 Southern R’way ..... 31% 311 
MISCELLANEOUS sige) ae 36 18% Texas & Pacific..... 17 15%, 
Thurs- 2.50 Q 154% 125 Union Pacific ....... 127 . 126% 
Divid. ——1922 NAME of STOCK Friday’s day’s Rew, 14% 6 OS git eae |e : 8% K 
Rate, $ High Low Close ‘ 17% 8% Western Maryland .. 9% 10 
m= 18% 9% Ajax Rubber ...... : 6% 16% 866) = Wheel. & Lake Erie.. 6% 6% 
1.00 91% 55% Allied Ch. & Dye.... 65 OILS 
1.00 59% 37% Allis Chalmers ..... 39% 
eae 42% 27% Amer. Agr. Chem.... 12 85c Q i) ae ee eS Pee 19% 19 
1.25 76% 832% Amer. Can ......008 87% 1.00 Q 54 31% Cosden & Co........ - 834% 2% 
Bhs 30% 14% Amer. Cotton Oil... 5% ae . 73% 87% General Asphalt .... 25% 26%, 
oy 17% 10% Am, Hide & Leath... 7% 1.00 Q 46% 22% Marland Oil ..... ooe S8B% 29% 
1.75 122 78 Amer. Ice ..... eevee 89 .50 Q 34% 14% Mexican Seab. Ol... 12% 12 
wee 50% 25% Amer, Int. Corp..... 18 80 Q 16 11 Middle States Oll... 7% 6% 
1.00 129 82 Amer. Radiator 78 1.00 8. A. 69% 48% Pnethe Of ...ccecces 32% 32% 
eee oe 85% 54% Amer. Sugar ..... o* 58 2.00 Q 100% 40% Pan-Amer. Petrol .. 59 59 
vee +: 47 23% Amer, Sumatra Tob.. 17% 50 Q 69% 28% Phillips Petrol ...... 22% 22 
3.00 Q 169% 129% Amer. Tobacco ..... 144% as a 12 a aw 8 ee oe 3 2% 
1.75 Q 105 78% Amer. Woolen ...... 84 37% Q 88% 26% Pure Oll .......... ae 17% 
1.00 Q 68% 43 Assoc. Dry Goods... 78% .50 Q 38% 18% Sinclair Consol. ..... 22% 215% 
cee + 43% 19% Atl, G & W.L.... ° 12% — i 10% 4 Superior Oil ........ 3 3 
“oe os 40% 9% Austin Nichols ...... 20 76 Q 52% 42 Texas Company - 40% 40% 
2.50 Q 53 28% Burns Bros. ...... 2° 118% .25 Q 32% 18% Texas Pac. C. & O... 10 R% 
oe - 44% 29% Central Leather .... 17% »% 20% 7% Transcont. Of! ...... 5% 5%, 
1.75 Q 82% 41 Coca-Cola ..... eevee 76% 50 Q 84 25 White Eagle Oll 24% 23%, 
reer “i 37 24 Col. Fuel & Iron..... 26 or 11% Se SS ore 1% 1% 
1.50 Q 719% 59% Confput. Tab. Rec... 10% 
She sie 15% 9 Cons. Textile ....... 6% 
7% Q 115 45% Continental Can 46% STEELS 
1.50 Q 134% 91% Corn Products ..... 120% 76 Q 46% 30% Amer. Steel Fady..... 33% 33% 
ove o° 19% 8% Cuba Cane Sugar ... 8% 1.25 Q 79 61 Bethlehem Steel 465% 47%, 
eee ow 28 14% Cuban-Amer. Sug. ... 23% 1.00 Q 98% 52% Crucible Steel ...... 62 BQ 
reip - 65% 23% #Davison Chemical ... 28% 1.00 Q 94% 44% Gulf States Stl. ..... 69 70 
1.50 Q 90% 70 Eastman Kodak 106% - 45% 26 Midvale Steel ....... 245% 24 
1.00 Q 58% 40% Elec. Storage Bat.... 55% 4 13% 2% Penn Seaboard Stl... 2% 9%, 
1.25 Q 94% 76% Endicott Johnson ... 66% i 41 21 Replogle Steel ...... 11 11% 
2.00 Q 107 75% Famous Players 72% TT os 78% 43% Rep. Iron & Steel... 42% 43 
2.00 Q 190 136 General Electric .... 174 1.25 Q 111% 3882 UW. B. Boel 22. scccee 88% 871% 
1.25 Q 115% 79% Inter. Harvester ... 72% 1.75 Q 123 114% U.S. Steel, pfd. ..... 117% 118 
ese oe 78% 41% Inter. Mer. Mar., pfd. 23% “ she 53% 20% Vanadium Corp. 27 27 
° ee 19% 11% £=Inter. Nickel ....... 12% 
ae oe 63% 43% Inter. Paper. ....... 33 
1.00 Q 54% 34% Jones Bros, Tea..... 57% MINING 
bee Zk 23% 11 Loews, Inc. ....... . 15 1.25 Q 67% 43% Amer. Smelting ..... 55% 55 
14% 9 ea 6% 76 Q 57 45 DANE -cckccxweese 40 39% 
gabe 40 15% Mallinson & Co...... 24% 50 Q 35% 20% Butte & Sup. Cop.... 20 19 
75 263 122% Nat. Biscuit ........ 41% 1.00 Q 416% 32% Cerro de Pasco ..... 39 381 
ae - 66% 26 Nat. Cloak & Suit.... 50 62% Q 29% 15% Chile Copper ........ 26% °F 
1.50 Q 68% 30% # Nat. Enam. & Stamp. 58 ~~ ne 33% 22% Chino Copper ....... 19 173 
= * 63% 30% Punta Alegre Sug.... 43 1.00 Q 46% 13% Dome Mines ........ 36 341 
- 94% 69% Sears Roebuck ...... 72 50 A 45 31 Inspiration Copper 29% 287 
<<. ae 8% 3% Submarine Boat .. 8% 75 Q 39% 25% Kennecott Copper 33% 3 
1.60 Q 67% 38% Texas Gulf Sulph.... 56% 50 SA. 11% 9% Mother Lode Mns... 9% 9% 
5 it . 67 49% Tobacco Products ... 48% = 19% 13% Nevada Con. Cop.... 12% 11% 
2.00 Q 162 119% United Fruit ....... 167 oe 19 12% #Ray Con. Copper..... 11 19% 
ae “ee 12% 37 U. S. Ind. Alcohol... 45% ay eo 23 6 Seneca Copper ..... 8% 8 
2.00 Q 92% 55% U.S. Realty & Imp.. 93% 25 Q 12% 8% Tenn. Cop. & Chem.. 9% 8 % 
ite ais 67% 46 U. 8. Rubber ...... 2 39 
.50 Q 16 6% Vivaudou, Ine. ...... 17% 
1.09 Q 65% 49% Westinghouse Mfg. . 55% PUBLIC UTILITIES 
ne vs 21% 8% Wickwire Spencer ... 1 2.25 Q 128% 114% Amer. Tel. & Teleg... 122 122% 
50% 27% Wilson Co. ......... 21% vee 33% 6 Amer. Water Wks... 35 6 
55% 26% Worthing P. & M.... 26 chs — 29 6% Brooklyn Rap. Tran.. x &, 
.65 Q 114% 64% Columbia Gas & EB... 33% 335 
1.25 Q 145% 85 Consolidated Gas 60% 61 
RAILROADS 50 Q 106% 44% North American 21 215 
1.50 Q 99 59% Peoples Gas, Chic.... 86% RR 
1.50 Q 108% 91% Atch., Top. & San. Fe 95% 1.00 Q 45% 31% Phila. Company ..... 43% 44 
$8.50 S.A. 124% 83 Atlantic Coast L.... 111% 2.00 Q 100 66 Pub. Serv. Cor., N. J. 45% 44 
- 60% 33% Baltimore & Ohio... 47 
2.50 Q 151% 119% Canadian-Pacific 144% EQUIPMENTS 
a fA Ue en ee 7% 300 Q 201 141 Amer. Car & Fay.... 157 7 
eee ee A 4 ec. & E. flinois 21 i & a4 
on “ 10% 3% Chic.-Gt. Western... 4% 2.50 Q 136% 102 Amer. Locomotive ... 67% 17 
e se 36% 16% Chic., Mil. & St. P... 16% 3.50 S.A. 142% 92% Baldwin Loco. ...... 115% 112 
> 1.00 Q 65% 52 Lima Locomotive 61% 61 
—— ve 55 29 Chic., Mil.&St.P., pfd. 27% 0 N Cc ¢ 113 
2.50 S.A. 95% 59 Chic & Northwestern 63% oo 8S OS OO Se OO «~--+s-- siS% 
rT a 59 30% Chic., R. I. & Pac.... 20% 
300 S.A. 93% 70% Chic, R.L&P. 6%pfd. 64 MOTORS 
2.26 Q 141% 106% # Delaware & Hud.... 104 om 49 31% Amer. Bosch Mag... 31% 31 
1.50 Q 143 110% Del., Lack. & West.. 114 1.50 Q 79% 47% Chandler Motors 49% 47 
nase is 18% 7 ee Be. cusbaaucbe ss 11% é< 19% 10% Fisk Rubber Tire 8% 7 
2.50 . A. 95% 70% Gt. Northern, pfd... 54 30 Q 15% 8% General Motors ..... 13% 14 
1.75 Q 115% 97% Iltinois Central 105 1.50 Q 86 67% General Mot. 6% Deb. 80 gn 
eu eee 30% 17 Kansas City South’n. 17 76 Q 26% 19% Hudson Motors ..... 22% 22 
87% Q 72 56% Lehigh Valley ...... 59% .25 Q 26% 10% Hupp Motors ....... 18 % 19 
2.50 . A. 144% 108 Louisville & Nash.... 88 we — 53% 34% Kelly Springfield 32% 305 
= - 14 % ™Mo., Kan. & Texas... 10 oat 24% 4% Keystone Tire ...... 4% 4 
oc — 25% 15% Missouri-Pacific =e 10 1.00 Q 61% 25% Mack Trucks ....... 72% 71 
aie en 63% 40 Missouri-Pacific, pfd.. 26% ae 14% 41% Maxwell Mot., A 33% 39 
1.75 Q 101% 73% WN. ¥. Comtral ..ceccce 97 s 24% & Pierce Arrow ....... 7% Rs 
1.75 Q 125% $6% Norfolk & Western... 101 1.75 71 35% Stromberg Carbu. 65% 65 
.75 Q 49% 33% # Pennsylvania R. R... 42% 2.50 Q 141% 79% Studebaker ......... 101% 102 
1.00 Q 40% 19 Pere Marquette ..... 40% 1.00 Q 54 33% White Motors ...... 48 4 
— ie 41% 23 Sete. & WW. FO.ccee> 40% eo 10 4% Willys Overland 7% 7 
INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES UTILITY SECURITIES Appalachian Power, pfd.......... +4 
Quotations by Westheimer & Company Quotations by H. F. McConnell & Co. Arkansas Light & Power, com.... 26 
Cincinnati, O. 65 Broadway, N. Y. City Carolina Power & Light, com..... wh 
Stocks Bid Asked Security Bid Asked Cities Service, com............e6. 130 3° 
American Laundry Machine, com. 29 29% Adirondack Power & Light, com.. 21 23 Cities Service, pfd......---.seeees . 66 
American Laundry Machine, pfd..114 119 Adirondack Power & Light, pfd... 95 98 Cities Service Bankers Certifs..... 5 14 
American Rolling Mill, com....... 29 29% Amer. Gas & Elec., new com...... 34 36 Cities Service 7% Series B, 1966..109 = 
Amer. Rolling Mill 7% pfd. new... 96% 97% Amer. Gas & Elec., pfd........... 41 43 Cities Service, 7% Series C, 1966.. 85 te 
American Seeding Machine, pfd... 86% .. American Light & Traction, com..114 118 Colorado Power, Com........+-++.5 4 
Cincinnati Union Stock Yards..... 125 135 American Light & Traction, pfd... 90 92 Colorado Power, pfd.........+-++. cor 
2 | eee 112 $ Amer. Light & Trac. 6s, 1925..... 104 106 Commonwealth Pr., Ry. & L., com 27 ode 
ee Oe ee ee Fis 70 American Power & Light, com....164 168 Commonwealth Pow. Corp., pfd... ad 
Globe-Wernicke, com............- 88 93 American Power & Light, pfd..... 81 83 Electric Bond & Share, pfd....... ro 
Globe-Wernicke, pfd.............. o. 98% American Pub. Utilities, com..... 35 45 Federal Light & Traction, com... 6 
Gruen Watch Coe., COM... .....000% 29% 30% =American Pub. Utilities, prior pfd. 68 72 Federal Light & Traction, pfd.... +. 
Gruen Watch Co., pfd........ ...100 102% American Pub. Utilities, part. pfd. 40 45 Lehigh Power Securities.........- = 
Procter & Gamble, com. ($20 par) .130 131% Appalachian Power, com......... 29 31 National Power & Light, com..... . 
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| JELKE,Hoop & CO. 


| 208 S. La Salle St. 


Members New York, Chicago 
and Detroit Stock Exchanges 


Market Review sent on request 





40 Wall Street, New York 


516 Griswold St. 


Chicago Detroit 




















WATKINS & CO. 


Investment Securities 


7 Wall St. 





Inc. 


MUNICIPAL 
AND 
CORPORATION BONDS 


New York 























An Income of 8% 


obtainable 
a light 


on the preferred stock 
and power company which 
las a record of 69 consecutive dividend 
payments, Company supplies 64 com- 
iiunities in three states. Dividends 
irned six times in 1922, 

Circular F gives complete details. 
You may have it upon request. 


H. M. JACOBY & CO. 


lil Broadway, N. YY. Tel. Rector 6573 

















Amer. Light & Tract. 


Stock and Fractions 
Bought—Sold—Quoted 


H.F. McCONNELL & CO. 


(ESTABLISHED 1908) 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
65 Bway, N. Y¥. Te). Bowl. Gr, 5080-8-9 




















BS 
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l Send for August List F 





us 
Investment Suggestions | 


PWBrvvksste 


Established 1907 


115 Broadway New York 
_ 3——— 














$16,500,000 
REPUBLIC OF CUBA 


Four and One-Half Per Cent 
Gold Bonds Due 1949 

(External Loan.) 

upons due August 1, 1923, 

will be paid on 

on and after that date. 


SPEYER & CO. 


York, July 31, 1923. 





of the above 
presentation at our 





DIVIDENDS 























BROOKLYN EDISON COMPANY, INC. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


94TH CONSECUTIVE DIVIDEND 


ie Board of Directors at a meeting held 
declared a regular quarterly 
of $2.00 per share on the capital 
outstanding, payable 
1923, to stockholders of record 
Checks for 


24th, 1923 
idend 
ck of the 
tember Ist, 

> P. M. on August 17th, 
> above 


Company 


1923. 
dividend will be mailed. 
E. A. BAILY, Treasurer. 


109 Years of National 


© 
City 
N the years gone by three banks have 
l been closely connected with the Gov- 
ernment. These were the Bank of 
North America, established by Robert 
Morris in 1781, which aided in financing 
the Revolution; the First Bank of the 
United States, established by Alexander 
Hamilton in 1791; and the Second Bank 
of the United States, chartered in 1816. 
But there never was a real, nationally su- 
pervised banking system in this country 
until the passage of the National Bank Act 
in 1863, which ultimately brought order 

out of chaos in banknote circulation. 


With the approval of the Federal Re- 
serve Act on December 23, 1913, the na- 
tion embarked on a new banking era. It 
was fortunate that this Act—the result of 
many years of study—should have been 
approved prior to the World War which 
began on the first of the following August. 
This carefully planned system, devised by 
able economists and financiers, carried the 
nation through the most serious financial 
strain in the world’s history with unas- 
sailed credit, without moratorium or nota- 
ble bank failures. 


The “First Bank of the United States” 


When the charter of the First Bank of 
the United States expired in June, 181], 
and Congress refused to grant an exten- 
sion, state and private banking institutions 
had a free hand. 


When it became apparent that its char- 
ter would not be extended a group of 
leading business men in New York, real- 
izing that there must be a strong institu- 
tion to take its place, organized the City 
Bank of New York, which was incorpor- 
ated June 16, 1812, under the title of “The 
President, Directors, and Company, of 
the City Bank of New York.” 

Col. Samuel Osgood, who became the 
first president of the City Bank in 1812, 
was one of the country’s most distinguish- 
ed citizens. During the Revolution he had 
rendered conspicuous military and other 
public services. When Congress in 1785 
appointed him a Commissioner of the 
Board of Treasury, the legislature of 
Massachusetts, of which State he was then 
a citizen, came forward in a body and 
became his bondsman—an honor said never 
to have been conferred on any other indi- 
vidual. He had also rendered important 
services in the establishment of the Fed- 
eral Government under the Constitution. 
After Washington’s inauguration he be- 
came the first Postmaster General. 

When the City Bank was being organ- 
ized, there were but eighty-eight State 
and Colonial Banks in the United States 
and these had a total capital of $42,600,000. 

The latest report of the Comptroller of 
the Currency gives a total of about 31,000 
banking institutions in the United States 
having a combined working capital, includ- 
ing surplus and profits, amounting to $6,- 





Bank History 


335,000,000 and deposits 
$40,656,000,000. 

In January, 1900, the Bank, anticipat- 
ing the need for better banking facilities, 
due to the larger commercial and indus- 
trial development which it foresaw, in- 
creased its capital to $10,000,000. Later, 
in June, 1902, the capital was again in- 
creased to $25,000,000. 

The great growth in the business of 
the country which followed fully justified 
the wisdom of this action. 

As an aid to the growing nation and the 
maintenance of its financial integrity, as 
a helpful contributor to the upbuilding of 
its transportation, its industrial enter- 
prises and commercial relations, the City 
Bank through hearty co-operation and the 
liberal extension of conservative credit 
has a record of achievement dating back to 
the days when the corner of Forty-Second 
Street and Madison Avenue, where its 
principal uptown branch is now located, 
was more than two miles out in the coun- 
try. 


amounting to 


—_9—_———_- 


Money Stock Gains 

U. S. money stock has increased 
$3,284,000,000 in past six years and 
the circulation per capita as of July 
1, 1923, was $42.51. 
Total money in circulation in 
United States July 1, per capita cir- 
culation, gold coin and bullion and 
total stock of money in United States, 
with comparisons, are shown in fol- 

lowing table: 
July 1, 1923 


Gold coin & bullion. .$403,929,535 
Gold certificates . 386,456,089 


July 1, 1923 
$417,126,192 
173,342,219 





Stand. silver dollars 57,263,466 58,073,342 
Silver certificates .. 364,257,981 265,335,374 
Treas. notes of 1890 1,460,382 1,509,543 
Subsidiary silver . 247,281,039 229,563,979 
, De FORO cas eace 302,749,451 292,342,996 
Fed. Reserve notes.2,235,346,490 2,138,713,031 
Fed. Res. bank notes 19,969,203 71,867,941 
Natl. bank notes - 711,075,890 727,681,036 
BOE aceon ceewes $4,729,789,527 4,375,555,653 
Cire. per capita.... 42.61 39.87 
Total gold & bullion 
im Us. Be cccscece 4,049,150,897 3,785,520,512 
Total money stock in 
Coecccccere 8,603,306,097 8,178.602,408 


Treasury Department pointed out 
that in last six years money stocks 
in the United States have increased 
$3,284,000,000 and that money in 
circulation has gained $1,327,000,000 
since 1914, 





Sears-Roebuck Earnings 
Rating “B,’ Guenther’s Appraisal 
Excellent earnings are being reported by 
Sears-Roebuck, whose July sales were 
nearly $3,000,000 greater than those for 
month a year ago. In the 7 
months ended July 30, sales jumped near- 
ly $27,000,000. The manner in which this 
company is recovering its volume of busi- 
ness does not suggest that the poor farmer 
is in quite as bad a position as we are led 
to believe. The company is making very 
gratifying progress, and its stocks are en- 
titled to a fairly substantial rating. 
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Making 


Service Universal 


Gasoline and Motor Oil economy and satisfaction 
require constant use of the same products. 


It is essential that products of your choice be 
everywhere available. 


Preference for Pure Oil Company’s quality by dealers 
who know, and this Company’s coast to coast dis- 
tributing plants and service stations, insure the mo- 
torist unsurpassed convenience of supply and con- 
stancy of quality in gasoline and motor oil. 


The PURE OIL Co. 


PRODUCERS 
REFINERS 











MARKETERS 





























